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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


TWO MEMORABLE WEEKS.—(IIL) 


[ Editorial. 


Memphis is one of the few cities in the country 
that took its superintendent and made him a Con- 
gressman, a promotion highly gratifying to Gen- 
eral Gordon, and well deserved. 

The selection of Dr. I. C. McNeil of Kansas 
‘City and Superior has brought to the work the 
most pronounced spirit of progress, which is 
heartily welcome in school and out. His efforts 
are seconded by his assistant, Wharton Jones, who 
was with General Gordon for several years. 

At Memphis there was something a-doing every 
hour of the two days. The Higby school afforded 
one of the delightful opportunities of the tour. 
Here is a modern boarding and day school for 
young ladies, with advantages in home and study 
to satisfy the most exacting parents. It has cul- 
ture, scholarship, and family life that are ideal. 

The American Missionary colored normal col- 
lege, known as Le Moyne, over which Dr. Seth R. 
Steele has presided since the early seventies, was 
one of the inspirations of the tour. This is a noble 
work. Most of the colored teachers in the Mem- 
phis schools are graduates of this institute, as are 
60 per cent. of those in the county outside the 
city. The intellectual, social, and ethical atmos- 
phere of the school is deserving of highest com- 
mendation. 

The most attractive feature of educational prog- 
ress in the South is the Goodwyn In:titute of Mem- 
phis, opened on September 30, two weeks before 
it was the spectator’s privilege to lecture before an 
audience of the leading citizens, who filled it to the 
limit. This is the gift of the late William A. Good- 
wyn and family to the state of Tennessee for the 
benefit of Memphis. Mr. Goodwyn was of Puri- 
tan New England stock. His father was born in 
Oneida county, New York. William A. was born 
in Kentucky, but made his fortune in Memphis. 
Because of the early death of his nine children, he 
devoted a good share of his wealth to providing 
for education, through a fine public library and an 
admirable scheme for popular, instructive, and 
inspiring lectures, with a building by far the best 
in the city, if not in the South. The administra- 
tion is as wise as the provisions were adequate and 
far sighted. 

Louisville is so Northern in its educational 
spirit and public sentiment that one is not sur- 
prised to find Superintendent E, H. Mark drawing 
a salary of $5,000 and the three high school princi- 
pals $3,500 each. Indeed, everything educational 
is aglow with life and power. Where else in the 
South could be found a manual training high 
school with a larger attendance than the regular 


boys’ high school! 


But this is characteristic of the 
city. 


No other Southern city has long-time edu- 
cators so well known and so highly admired in the 
national councils as has Louisville. Superintend- 
ent Mark is the only city superintendent in the en- 
tire South who has been president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and Mr. Bartholemew 
has done more than any other Southern man to 
promote attendance upon the N. E. A. So long 
ago as 1906 he had a party of more than 400 at the 
Denver meeting, and his zeal has never slackened. 

At Cleveland everybody is wide awake over ar- 
rangements for the N. E. A. next July. The com- 
mittee of arrangements is one that assures limit- 
less financial support for the plans and keen busi- 
ness leadership in perfecting details. The railroad 
men were in session with the committee on Oc- 
tober 23, and the spectator was deeply impressed 
with the spirit of co-operation. All plans will be 
perfected and the railroads will get into the game 
early. There are those who fully expect to see 
the Boston number exceeded. So may it be! 

At Oneida, N. Y., is one of the most delightful 
systems of schools to be found anywhere. Super- 
intendent A. W. Skinner has had time enough, 
with authority and independence ideally cofmbined, 
to develop Administration, methods, and _ spirit. 
Incidentally, automobiling is great sport in Oneida. 
It was the New York state meeting of the Mothers’ 
Clubs that took the spectator to Oneida, and of 
this he spoke in the opening paragraphs of this 
series, about two weeks ago, as he also spoke of 
the Michigan state meeting. 

These jottings have held the centre of the 
stage for several weeks, and but a fractional part of 
what should have been said has found place. <A 
fifteen-mile automobile ride, and delightful dinner 
party in Detroit, special courtesies in Toledo, 
Cleveland, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, and 
Birmingham have not been so much.as_ hinted at. 
No more has there been reference. to pages of 
notes made in every city, but other trips await the 
spectator’s pen and he must close with an account 
of an evening with Brother Walker’s colored 
brethren and sisters. It was a Sunday evening 
at a quiet dinner party that the sj.ectator’s host 
said: “Shall it be my regular pastor’s preaching, a 
prohibition campaign speech (it was on the eve of 
an exciting election), or Brother Walker’s famous 
exhortation to his flock?” Guess what the spec- 
tator said. 

The large church, perhaps the largest of any 
church, white or black, in the city, 


“was 
well filled, and the spectator and his 


host 
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dropped into the only available rear seats. 
But the eagle eye of Brother Walker was 
on duty, and an assistant pastor (there were several) 
was dispatched to bring us to the altar. Remon- 


- strance was in vain. Brother Walker was engaged 


in receiving into the church several men and 
women, to whom he said in closing: “I welcome 
you to the church of Christ—to its privileges 
and joys and to its burdens. It costs money to run 
a church like this. This is now ycur church ‘and 
you must support it as you do your family. Here 
is a card [handed to each] on which you will 
make a pedge before you leave to-night, and you 


~ will see that it is paid regularly. Amen.” 


Later Brother Walker said: “It had not been my 
intention to preach this evening, as a young 
brother here was to have preached, but since the 
arrival of these distinguished gentlemen I think 
I'll preach myself.” A notable sermon it was, re- 
plete with wit, keen in its thrusts at those not in 
sympathy with the theme, always bright and often 
eloquent. It was no easy matter to respond to his 
insistent request that the eminent visitors should 
address the congregation, but, really, it was an 
opportunity not to be cast aside lightly, and rarely 
does one find a crowd like that more in sympathy 
with any message on alive theme. The memory of 
that evening, of Brother Walker’s zealous and wise 
appeals, and the response of the audience toa 
white man’s message will live as long as any inci- 
dent of the two weeks. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.— (II. ) 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 

In recognition of a beautiful character, critics have not 
found it needful to measure this native bard with tape 
and calipers.—“Poets of America.” 

The fact—alluded to before—that so naturally 
mild and modest a soul as Whittier could break 
out in almost Vesuvian indignation in his work of 
reform is not the only surprise that comes to the 
careful student of his verse. 

Here is yet another. He was rot what might 
be termed a good conversationist. He was too 
shy for fluent converse. In dialogue he was spar- 
ing of words, and usually they were spoken in an 
undertone. Many who have met him recall the 
terseness and reservation of his speech. Nor could 
he trust himself to make public addresses. 
Thoughts seemed to fly from him—like frightened 
birds—when he adventured a speech. Never was 
this more conspicuous than at the banquet in his 
honor on his seventieth birthday, when notable 
men about the board were looking and longing 
for an extended word from him. His reply to the 
toast of his friends was well-nigh meagre, and in a 
sense disappointing to them as to himself. 

But put a pen in his hand, and thoughts came 
to him like flocks of doves. Never then did he 
seem at a loss for words. Similes, historical allu- 
sions, legends, memories, trooped in- upon him. 
He was never reserved in writing. In fact at such 
a time he was almost elaborate. Some of his 
poems-—it has been suggested—were quite too 
lotig for efficiency’s sake, especially when he spun 
out a moral, which he usually did. 

Again, Whittier was no musician. He did not 
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know one tune from another,—so at least he said 
of himself. . This lack may account for some of his 
almost caustic criticisms of organs and viols which 
are found in some of his rhymes. And yet much 
of his verse was so essentially musical in its tone 
that it found its way into hymn books naturally and 
gracefully. No other New England poet has been 
drawn upon so largely by compilers of church 
psalmody. “Hymns of the Spirit’ has twenty-two 
hymns selected from his poems. The “Plymouth 
Collection” has eleven; the “Unitarian Hymn 
Book,” seven; and Martineau’s “Hymns of Praise,” 
seven, also. 

Yet another surprise is found in this: That 
throughout his entire life he never had a moment. 
of what may be called robust health. His child- 
hood had to be guarded by parental solicitude. 
Mature vears brought him no additional vigor. 
By middle life he was a confirmed invalid. —In- 
somnia was long a spectre at his feasts. Head- 
aches were far more attendant than absent. And 
yet he lived to advanced years. He was eighty- 
five when painlessly he fell into his last sleep. He 
outlived numbers of his friends who pitied his life- 
denial of vitality. The fountains of his physical 
life were fed from fuller reservoirs than either he 
or his friends knew of. 

Another surprise—and one of the most interest- 
ing to many—was in his perfect knowledge and ex- 
haustive use of the Bible in his verse. As a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, he was pronounced 
in his belief in the “Inward Light,” which was—in 
his day—a pronounced tenet in the Quaker creed. 
In his poems Whittier makes numerous references 
to this inner source of revelation of truth, which 
evince his complete assent to this feature of the 
Quaker faith. With not a few of his fellow-re- 
ligionists this confidence in interior illumination 
led to the subordination of the External Word to 
it. But not so with our poet, though he showed 
no distrust of the “Inward Light.” 

No one knew the Bible better than he; no one 
used it more copiously. A thorough examination 
of his poems reveals the fact that there are in them 
no less than 573 quotations from or allusions to the 
Sacred Book. Were the Bible as a book lost to- 
day, nearly every incident in its pages, from the 
ancient Eden to “John’s Apocalyptic dream,” could 
be reproduced from Whittier’s poems. He knew 
the Bible from cover to cover. One may see Ruth 
gleaning among her kinsman’s sheaves, the blos- 
soming of Aaron’s rod, the visions of Ezekiel by 
Chebar’s brink, the blinding splendor that fell on 
Saul, Esau bartering his birthright for broth, Him 
who walked on Galilee, angels rolling the stone 
from the grave away, and 

“The pleasure of the homeward-turning Jew, 
When Eschol’s clusters on his shoulder lay, 
Dropping their sweetness on his desert way.” 

It is remarkable. It is unique. While he 
never studied the Bible as merely a sample of ex- 
quisite literature, no American author has more 
frequently or more correctly interwoven the Bible 
into literature than he. 

“Whittier,” says Principal Smiley, “is above all 
others the poet of New England, and as such he 
has endeared himself to New Englanders. He: 
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wrote largely of them and for them.” Yet these 
words must not be understood in any narrow or 
provincial sense. He is—par excellence—' th: 
poet of New England,” but his influence is na- 
tional, as is his fame. He is as well known and as 
greatly revered west of the Hudson as east of it; 
on the sunset side of the Mississippi as on its sun- 
rise side. 

Whittier was not what might be called a trav- 
eled man. Fe did not know Europe as Washing- 
ton Irving knew it, or Emerson, or Longfellow, or 
Lowell, or Hawthorne, or a hundred others. But 
he knew New England better than any of them 
knew it:—at least its hilltops and its glens; its 
rivers and its lakes; its sea-scapes and its marshes. 

In fact, he did not visit much of his own land, 
and this in later years was his continuous regret. 
I remember well how earnestly I appealed to him 
once to visit Michigan, where—as I knew—he had 
blood relations. He seemed to be deeply inter- 
ested in my plea, and made me tell him all the de- 
tails of such a journey. As I left him he made me 
a half-promise that he would go out there, and— 
like Joseph of old—‘“see how his brethren fared.” 

I saw him again the following year, and mildy 
upbraided him for not having kept what, in my en- 
thusiasm, I had thought was his promise. Gently 
did he excuse himself, saying that the journey 
looked formidable in his invalid condition. And 
then he added: “But I shall always think of it as a 
blemish upon me, that I have never been west of 
the Hudson.” 

But this very disinclination to travel far from 
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home had its recompense in making him more in- 
timately acquainted with New England, whose. 
natural glories, from Chocorua’s rugged peak and 
Saco’s boiling flood to Narragansett’s fadeless 
blue, he has enshrined in imperishable verse. And 
far away as the children of New England may be 
from their old homestead, the word-paintings in 
his verse will recall the old familiar scenes to them, 
and the notes of “the wood-thrush of Essex”—as 
Holmes so happily called him— will come to them, 
as echoes from their native hills and vales. 
Whittier was greatly honored, and fortunately 
his honors were not entirely post-mortem. 
Though he was never a college man, Harvard gave 
him the degree of LL. D. The Atlantic Monthly 
planned a delightful occasion for him on his sev- 
entieth birthday, as his relations to that magazine 
were intimate and cordial. But perhaps the great- 
est honor that was done him was when he was. 
passing the line of four score years. Senator Hoar 
had made a speech before the Essex Club just be- 
fore, conspicuous in which was a eulogy on the 
Quaker poet. The speech was printed and pre- 
sented to him, and to it was added the signatures 
of all the members of the club, of fifty-nine United 
States Senators, of the entire United States su- 
preme court bench, and of Speaker Carlisle and 
333 members of the House of Representatives from 
every state and territory in the union. “It was one 


‘of the most striking tributes ever paid an Ameri- 
And no. 


can author,” says Colonel Higginson. 
brow ever wore such a garland more modestly and 
becomingly than that of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


For the task that tried our mettle, 
For the chance of work to do, 
For courage to go onward, 
If skies were gray or blue, 
For the dear ones ever near us, 
Who make our work but play, 
God of our fathers hear us, 
We give Thee praise to-day. 


And aye for faith and freedom, 
For our banner of the stars, 
For our country and her heroes, 
For wounds and manful scars, 
For the present day we live in 
And the wondrous things we see, 
Our hallelujah chorus, 
Ascends, our God,to Thee, 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


HOW SUPERINTENDENTS ASSIST TEACHERS. 


BY GEORGE E. GAY, 
Superintendent of the Haverhill (Mass.} Public Schools. 


The problem, how to raise the average of 
scholarship and teaching power in his corps of 
teachers, is the great problem of every school offi- 
cial, and to it every school superintendent must 
give a large portion of his time. Solutions differ, 
for there are many means of helping teachers, both 
direct and indirect. I state in this paper a few of 
these methods which have been found most help- 
ful, and the facts and principles on which they are 
based. It should be added that my statement of 
facts applies primarily to Massachusetts. As “be- 
ginners’ and “experienced” teachers differ so 
much and in so many points, I will divide what I 
have to say accordingly. 

Beginners who teach primary grades are usually 


well qualified to teach their subjects so far as. 


scholarship is concerned. In the grammar grades 
this is not so likely to be true. There are wide 
differences among them in general culture ; but on 
the whole, candidates are “ladylike in deportment,” 
and practically without exception their character is 
above reproach. Such professional knowledge 
and skill as they have is limited to the special in- 
struction and limited practice which the normal 
schools have afforded ; and while this is as good as 
conditions have warranted, it should be regarded as 
the foundation of professional knowledge and 
skill rather than as the things themselves. Be- 
ginners are usually ambitious to improve, and nine 
out of every ten have great capacity for improve- 
ment. They differ not only in scholarship, but in 
physical health, in natural aptitude for their work, 
and in the spirit with which they undertake their 
work. These differences must be taken into con- 
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is looking forward to an early marriage, or who is 
naturally indolent, or whose home training has in- 
duced her to form the habit of looking merely at 
the surface of things, is, of course, always to be 
found. 

These conditions are such as cannot be rapidly 
improved. The ability and scholarship of the girls 
who are graduated from our high schools are not 
perceptibly improving. Our two-years’ normal 
course for high school graduates is adapted, as it 
should be, to the attainments of the pupils who are 
attending the normal schools. If the two-years’ 
course could be lengthened in all cases to a three- 
years’ course, as in many instances it is, there 
would be some gain. And yet it seems impossible 
at present to establish higher standards of scholar- 
ship or professional attainment for persons who be- 
gin to teach. There are very few people who 
wish-to teach and can teach fairly well who are not 
now teaching. The supply of good teachers is 
not equal to the demand. Until the supply is 
greater, we cannot materially advance the standard 
of qualifications. 

The best method of helping the beginner is to 
render personal assistance to each individual 
through intelligent and kindly supervision. Some 
assistance may be given in classes, reading clubs, 
and grade meetings. Some must be given in the 
classroom. Some must be given in private con- 
ference. There is probably greater danger that we 
shall attempt to do too much rather than that we 
shall do too little in our efforts to help the begin- 
ner. She has to teach herself. She has to learn 
to teach by attempting to teach and examining the 
results. She has to control by her own personality 
and by the use of incentives which are adapted to 
her own personality. Superintendents and princi- 
pals, therefore, should be very careful not to dis- 


courage a young teacher in their attempts to help . 


her. 

Experienced teachers, that is, teachers who 
have taught five years or more, are conveniently 
grouped in three classes. The first consists of those 
who have the right natural qualifications and have 
had wise direction and assistance. These retain 
their high ideals, their desire to improve in 
methods, and above everything else, their desire 
for self improvement. These will, of their own 
choice, take every possible means to prepare them- 
‘selves for better work and will dc better work 
every year than they did the previous year. 

At the other extreme stands the teacher who 
has not the proper natural qualifications, and who 
has not been assisted and inspired by good supe- 
riors during her first five years. She is so nearly 
hopeless that it is exceedingly doubtful whether any 
attempts to benefit her condition are worth the 
effort which they cost. The teacher who drags 
herself to school just as school opens, who locks 
the schoolroom door as soon as thie last pupil has 
departed, who burns her exercise papers without 
correcting them, who controls her pupils by brib- 
ing them or frightening.them into a semblance of 
good conduct, whose life outside the schoolroom 
is filled with employments not in any way con- 
mected with school work or personal improvement, 
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is found everywhere, and will be found, until 
human nature has ceased’ to be what it is. If su- 
perintendents, by fasting and prayer, could rid 
their schools of these teachers and fill their places 
with teachers of the right sort, they would resem- 
ble Pharaoh’s lean kine within the next three 
months. After long observation, I am inclined to 


‘think that this sort of teacher will not be dropped 


by the average school committee, and in most 
cases is to be accepted as one of the necessary 
evils of the school system, to be borne with as pa-. 
tiently as possible, with little or no hope of 
remedy except as occasionally the good Lord 
takes one to himself or a fool man takes one as a 
wife. 

Between these two extremes lies the great body 
of the force of experienced teachers, with whom 
and for whom superintendents labor in hope, 
knowing that whatever tends to raise the standard 
of scholarship and of professional skill among the 
teachers, raises the standard of scholarship and 
character in the classes over which they preside. 

In my opinion, these teachers can be helped by 
no state laws and by no rules of boards of educa- 
tion. They are helped in other ways. They are 
helped by appeals to their own ideals of scholar- 
ship, character, and professional skill, and these 
ideals are elevated continually by the counsel, ex- 
ample, spirit, and professional zeal of principals 
and superintendents. I distrust all attempts 
to compel special study through examinations of 
any sort. Studying to pass examinations is the last 
thing which teachers should ask their pupils to do. 
For superintendents to ask teachers to study even 
professional subjects, in order to pass an examina- 
tion and thereby get a high salary, seems to me to 
be destructive of the ends which we are trying to 
secure. Growth in knowledge, or in power, which 
is worthy of the name, must be growth from within. 
A veneering, an excrescence, is not to be desired. 

Various specific methods are employed by super- 
intendents to assist teachers in their work. J] name 
first the general teachers’ meeting. Several times 
a year the teachers listen to an address on. some 
topic which is of interest to all. For these occa- 
sions the best speakers should be secured. The 
dates, speakers, and the subjects of the addresses 
should be announced at the beginning of the school 
year. They should be primarily inspirational. 

The second méans employed is the grade meet- 
ing. At least two for each grade should-be held 
during the vear; one at the beginning, the other 
when the year is about half done. At the grade 
meetings the superintendent explains and _ illus- 
trates the course of study, and gives suggestions 
and directions concerning methods of teaching. 
(I judge that the best superintendents give the 
fewest directions.) Teachers are asked to report 
individually concerning the character and amount 
of the work which they are doing, and are pro- 
voked to discussion of the problems which arise in 
the schoolroom. 

The third method of assistance is the regular 
monthly principals’ meeting. The principals form 
the cabinet of every city superintendent. While 
he may not always follow-their advice, he may not 
safely neglect to consider it. | Moreover, the 
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principals are eyes and ears for the superintendent, 
and he must needs avail himself of their knowledge 
of the actual conditions in his schools. Principals’ 
meetings, therefore, should be councils of war, 
where every one is alert to learn the plans under 
which the next advance is to be made, and eager 
to contribute his thought and his strength to the 
preparation and to the work which shall win the 
next victory. No other portion of his work calls 
for more careful thought, for higher professional at- 
tainments, or for greater personal power on the 
part of the superintendent than does the princi- 
pals’ meeting. 

A fourth method of assisting teachers is by 
means of clubs and societies of various kinds. 
Study clubs, reading clubs, travel clubs, excursion 
clubs, industrial clubs, etc., are encouraged, fos- 
tered, and sometimes directed and taught by super- 
intendents. A superintendent who has the power 
to inspire and direct at the same time may find this 
method most effective. 

The fifth means is a special piofessional class 
meeting regularly during the year, at such time as 
is most convenient for all. By means of this class 
the superintendent not only strengthens his teach- 
ing force, but builds up a corps of personal friends, 
who understand and appreciate the skill and zeal 
which he gives to his work, and represent truth- 
fully to ether teachers his opinions and plans. 
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The sixth means is personal inspection and in- 
dividual suggestion. In these he is generous in 
praise of the good things which he sees, and criti- 
cises only when he believes criticism will be re- 
ceived in the right spirit and will work improve- 
ment. For my own part, I gave up years ago all 
criticism for the sake of freeing myself from re- 
sponsibility. Often I refrain from direct criticism, 
and talk with the principal of the school concern- 
ing the teacher’s faults. I am reaching the con- 
clusion that I would better always consult the 
principal before making personal criticism of any 
kind. The reasons for this will be appreciated by 
every experienced superintendent. 

The seventh and best method of helping teachers: 
is by example. The superintendent must be al- 
ways at his post of duty, and always within reach 
of every principal and every teacher to assist in 
any possible way. Early and late, in season and 
out of season, school days and holidays, it should 
be known that he is trying to do-all that his time 
and strength will allow to promote the interests of 
the schools. The superintendent must always say: 
“Come”; must study harder and work more hours" 
than his teachers; must set a pace which his best 
teachers find it impossible to follow, If he cannot 
or will not do this, he should resign and let some 
one who will do more and better work take his 
place. 


ANOTHER FRATERNITY ROW. 


[The following report of a fraternity row at Little Falls, 
N. Y., speaks for itself.] 


The nine boys who raided the high school build- 
ing and smashed things and tore things up in Pro- 
fessor Grady’s room last week, to-night had their 
sport before the board of education. It should be 
said in justice to the board that not one of the 
youngsters enjoyed his distinction. They were 
put through such g course of questioning as must 
spell the doom of the fraternity to which they be- 
long, unless the respectable members of the organ- 
ization throw out certain youths. i 

Professor Merrill told what the boys had done 
to the school. He said that the total damage to 
property was estimated at $30. There were ten 
boys in the building, apparently, one of whom 
took merely the part of guard in the gymnasium. 

The subject of the raid was first mentioned on 
Wednesday in the rooms of the Beta Kappa 
Gamma fraternity on Main street, near Ann. 
There a party of “young gentlemen” was made up, 
apparently, and invitations issued to those who 
would be most likely to appreciate such a little 
romp as had been planned. A boy named B——t 
was the first witness. He was the only one in the 
lot who looked pale. The questions which were 
put to him indicated a serious state of affairs in the 
club rooms. After he had told abcut the start for 
the raid, which as first planned meant merely a 
lark to change all the boys’ school books to the 
girls’ desks—just for fun. But disorderly in- 
stincts got the better of discretion and sent the 
lads to the excesses, which have been described— 


torn books, a piano stuffed full of rubbish, and 
other disruptions. 

General William F. Lansing of the board ques- 
tioned the various witnesses. When he had run 
the story of the raid down, he directed his attention 
to the society itself. He learned from B t that 
there are about fifty members and that it was or- 
ganized to promote good fellowship among the 
members. The boy said he could not give away 
the secrets of the organization. P t said that 
he never saw anyone drunk in the rooms, and he 
said that one “ladies’ social” had been held. He 
admitted hearing that a girl had visited the place. 
He said that he had heard of some of the boys 
sleeping in the club rooms, a fact of interest to sun- 
dry parents; but said that all kinds of card games 
were played in the room. He had heard un- 
friendly criticism of Professor Grady, in fact most 
of the criticism was unfriendly. 

During the progress of the examination some 
answers made the boys smile, but others made 
them ashamed of themselves, perhaps for the first 
time since they were discovered. 

A youth named S——t was called before the 
board. He was questioned so sharply that he 
seemed at one time on the point of losing his 
nerve, of which he has a plenty. He is one of the 
outfit who has been ordering newspaper men in this 
city not to “print another line of that thing.” He 
was asked if he had ever seen a girl in the club 
quarters. He said, “No.” He was asked then if 
he had ever heard of a girl going to the club room. 
He said, “Yes.” Then General Lansing, looking 


squarely at S——t, asked: “Did you ever take a 
girl there?” 
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“ I refuse to answer,” S——t said. 
S——-+r not to print another line about the school 
tails about the raid on the school. He disputed 
with General Lansing sharply with regard to when 
the boys went to the schoolhouse. General Lan- 
sing thought it was very late in the night. 

“Tf I had a thousand dollars to bet,” young 
S——+ cried, with a wave of his hand, “I’d bet that 
‘we were there before 11 o’clock at night.” 


The board was dumbfounded, S——+t was soon 
excused, and he stamped his way to his seat, hav- 
ing cast sharp glances at the two newspaper men, 
who had been ordered by himself, B——t, and 
S——r to not print another line about the school 
raid. “Our private business—we had our fun, 
and now we’re going to settle for it like men!” as 
they said. Evidently, S——t is one of the outfit 
who will figure prominently in the board’s deci- 
sion as to the proper course to pursue when they 
have discussed the evidence collected. 

Several of the culprits are fine lads, who have 
enjoyed good reputations, and who were evidently 
misled by the harder element in the gang. 

When several witnesses had been examined, 
the boys were told to get out. They went soberly 
from the scene of their come down. Only one or 
two had shown the square and upright bearing of 
‘a fearless truth teller. He said the B. K. G. Club 
was not organized for any good purpose—that it 
was simply a club. The board went into execu- 
tive session to decide what should be done. Most 
of the board were in favor of having the youngsters 
spanked by some stalwart member of the police 
force, for the boys have long been looking for a 
good whipping.. In some cases it has been de- 
laved too long, perhaps. 

The board passed a resolution that all school 
boys who are members of the B. K. G. ought to be 
compelled by their parents to resign from the B. 
K. G, at once, owing to the disgraceful nature of 
their conduct in the club rooms—card playing, riot 
hatching, and worse. The resolution demanded 
a public and ample apology from the culprits and 


payment for the pro rata share in the damage. 


which the school raiders had done. Superintendent 
Merrill was empowered to enforce the demands of 
the resolution. This was for the school boys. 

One point was emphasized by the board. All 
the boys involved in the matter who go to school 
must now toe the mark. 
make trouble for a teacher, and they succeeded. 
Now if they commit any infractions of the school 
rules, any or all of them will be expelled forth- 
with by Superintendent Merrill without further 
action on the part of the board. Mr. Merrill ex- 
pressed himself as glad to have that power. Cer- 
tain young toughs need not expect much mercy 
now. The question of what should be done with 
‘the three boys who are not pupils in the school was 
discussed shortly and to the point. The subject 
was. treated with some contempt, owing to the 
bearing of the youths. The curt resolution de- 
manded that the three settle for the damage to the 
school, or the board would lay the matter before 
the recorder. Of course, this does not prevent 
action by the grand jury against the youngsters, 


‘as they broke into the schoolhouse, destroyed’ 


They did their best to 
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property, and played hob with other people’s 
property generally—that would be a good charge 
of burglary. 

When the meeting had adjourned the members 
were fairly well pleased with the result of the 
night’s work. It was stated that the best result of 
the investigation was showing up just what kind 
of a gang made their headquarters in the B. K. G. 
Unfortunately, the organization was beyond the 
reach of the. board, but it now comes properly 
under the supervision of the police, and will re- 
main so until the decent element in the society gets 
rid of the card players, the lady killers, and the 
rioters. 

Unless the district attorney or recorder see fit 
to take up the matter, this, the most disgraceful 
event in Little Falls school history, comes to an 
end. Doubtless the boys are glad to get off so 
easily. Probably the outside element will say the 
school board was easy. But they will not violate 
the law by high school burglary soon. 


BOOKS OF LITTLE COST AND GREAT WORTH. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


An old schoolmaster, well along in years, who 
never, in a long life, received two thousand dol- 
lars a year as a teacher, has not accumulated a 
great sum of money, nor has he at any time had 
enough, over and beyond his living, to expend in 
books. His first salary was eleven dollars and 
fifty cents a month, and when he received five hun- 
dred dollars a year he was supremely happy. At 
an early stage in his career he began to purchase 
books; not because he needed them in his work, 
but rather because he liked the looks of them. A 
few of them he has and cherishes to-day, as one 
loves an old friend; but most of them never were 
of any use to him, and where they went or when 
they disappeared, he has no remembrance. It is a 
dangeous experiment to pick-up a book from the 
bookseller’s counter and turn the leaves, that the 
eye may catch a glimpse of the contents, unless you 
want to purchase it. Here a well worded sen- 
tence charms you; there a sentiment coincides with 
your favorite thought, and it takes the effort of a 
strong will to say to yourself: “No, sir, you don’t 
really need it, and you cannot have it. Let that 
end the matter.” 

The old schoolmaster has formulated a few rules 
for the guidance of those who are yet young in the 
profession, to be kept in mind when purchasing 
books :— 

In the first place, the price of a book has but 
little to do ‘vith its worth. I once purchased a 
book for a dime which I read through at one sitting, 
and re-read at another. I purchased another for 
two dollars, read fifty pages, and have not opened 
it since. The pages have not been cut; they were 
so insufferably dull that I fear to risk the edge of 
my knife against them. The Bishop of London 
recently said in a speech at Washington: “My 
books generally cost me four pence ha’ penny; if 
bought by the quantity, they could be had for four 
pence.” 

For instance, here on my table I have this: 
“Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way,” by Frank 
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A. Hill, 1904. All who know the author of this 
book, and in the East their name is legion, will 
recognize in it an €arnestness of soul which char- 
acterized his entire life. On the title page of my 
library copy I have written: “A most excellent 
book, and worth studying for the thought that is in 
it.” Yet it has only thirty-four pages. 

Here is a book of a little later date——1907,— 
“The Training of the Human Plant,” by Luther 
Burbank. Let him speak for himself very briefly. 
Thus, “any form of education which leaves one 


less able to meet everyday emergencies and occur- | 


rences is unbalanced and vicious, and will lead any 
people to destruction.” It might have been 
stronger perhaps if he had said “which does not 
make one better able to meet,” etc. Again’ he 
says this: “In child rearing environment is equally 
essential with heredity.” That is a mistake, for he 
continues: “It (heredity) is the great factor, and 
often makes environment almost powerless.” And 
again: “Heredity is simply the germ of all the 
effects of all the environments of all past genera- 
tions on the responsive, ever moving life forces.” 
Can language be made more expressive than in 
that sentence? And yet again: “Stowed within 
heredity are all joys, sorrows, loves, hates, music, 
art, temples, tyrants, hovels, kings, queens, 
paupers, bards, prophets and philosophers, oceans, 
caves, volcanoes, floods, eathquakes, wars, tri- 
umphs, defeats, reverence, courage, wisdom, Vir- 
tue, love and beauty, time, space, znd all the mys- 
teries of the universe.” Read that sentence, and 
re-read it, and still again read it. I confess to hav- 
ing read it many times, yet it impresses me with its 
power and strength each time it comes to my no- 
tice. Again: “Be dishonest with a child, dishonest 
in word, or look, or deed, and you have started a 
grafter.”” The world is full of grafters who were 
started in childhood through the dishonesty of 
parents ot teacher. “Look a little bit out” 
when you deceive or cheat a child. He will beat 
you in the return match. I think the book cost me 
sixty cents. 

I have here another book by Harriet A. Marsh, 
LL. B. On the fly leaf I wrote after I had read 
it: “Very much sense and very much nonsense in 
this book.” I have read it again and have modi- 
fied my opinion so far as to say that the sense far 
outweighs the nonsense. It is a good book of 145 
pages. This is printed in italics: “Sometimes the 
child spends his time in class, not in the search for 
truth so much as in trying to discern what his 
teacher would have him say.’ And yet again: 
“How would Shakespeare have come through the 
treadmill of a public school? Probably he would 
have run away. Truancy is not always a crime.” 
That is true of tardiness as well. In fact, too often 
the teacher fails to discriminate between a fault 
and a crime. Here the author reveals the secret 
of success or failure. “‘I could not reform an ant 
unless I became one,’ says Tolstoi. He lived 
under the same conditions and carried the same 
burdens as the peasant he was trying to help.” 
“Physician, heal thyself,’ applies to the teacher 
dealing with children aswell as to “grown-ups” 
dealing with “grown-ups.” The author speaks in an- 
other place of “the third stage in which sincere, 
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wholesome, helpful club work is done. The frivo- 
lous and immature dropped by the wayside, but 
the work done by those who remain is effective, 
because ‘they have learned to form true estimates 
of values, and themselves live up to the rules they 
lay down for others.” In the last clause of that 
quotation there is real gospel truth. It is for you 
to apply it. Only this more: “The evidence is 
cumulative that freedom without obedience will 
always prove as great an evil as obedience without 
freedom.” 

Yet here again is a book costing perhaps one 
dollar: “Pedagogues and Parents,” by Ella Calista 
Wilson. She asks this question: “Have we not 
still among us wrecks of fine souls ruined by mal- 
education and by education against the grain?” 
What is it to educate a boy against the grain? 
Think out the answer and apply it to cases which 
you have known. Again this authors says: 
“It never seemed to me much matter how early a 
child learns to read and write. Provided that it 
is easily learned and voluntarily, and does not 
displace knowledge of things, the earlier the better. 
Ability to read swiftly and intelligently, to read as 
you breathe, unconsciously and absorbingly, is 
the very backbone of a good education, is in it- 
self a good education.” And yet again she says: 
“Surely primer-reading and handwiiting, this small 
work of tool making is elevated to a position far 
above its merits. These should be run in as inci- 
dentals, as things which must be done if one means 
to be decently educated.” Is it not true that we 
place too much emphasis upon. studies, and not 
Tolstoi’s 
mother said to him: “You are homely and very 
plain. Therefore the more ‘need that you attract 
friends by cultivating a noble disposition toward 
all men.” I do.not know where she found it, but 
she puts this in quotations: “What your heart 
thinks is great, is great. The soul’s emphasis is 
always night.” 

The old schoolmaster has this rule also in mind: 
“Don’t discard or count as worthless a book which 
was popular a generation ago.” Rubies and dia- 
monds, gold and silver, precious stones without 
number can yet be dug or picked up from the 
fields in which Jacob Abbott, A. Pronson Alcott, 
Samuel R. Hall, Cyrus Peirce, George B. Emer- 
son, and many ancient authors worked so industri- 
ously. Some of these old books may yet be found 
at the “old bookstores,” and my advice to young 
teachers is “when found, purchase them.” They 
have for you more encouragement, more strength, 
a greater stimulant than the writings and theories 
of men who delight in posing as “Philosophical 
Psychologists.” | Many of our most costly books 
are very good for the purpose for which they are 
written, if you can once find out what that is, but 
they fail to meet the common, everyday necessities 
of the common school teacher. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT L. Barsour, Natick, 
Mass.: | don’t believe the library and the school 
are in as close touch in some towns as they should 
be. If they are, depend upon it the library has 
done three-fourths of the work in bringing them 
into touch. The schools do not do their part. 
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MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(IV.) 


BY DON E. MOWRY. 


I hope I have not given out the impression that 


- there is nothing good in the religious teachings of 


our churches, that they have utterly failed to per- 
form their part in the world’s advance. Far be 
this from my purpose. The influence of any church 
in a community is always for the good, the better 
part in life, but with the advance of ideals in the 
outer world the churclf, as such, has not, to my 
mind, met the ethical situation face to face. The 
church is so constituted that it cannot hope to reach 
the great mass of the people. It does not reach 
out and down. The state can perform a duty which 
the church cannot hope to perform. It can give a 
much larger percentage of the growing population 
an insight into the better ideals which are now 
poorly taught by the church. 

By advocating a state policy with respect to 
moral training, I do not preclude the possibility of 
greater religious activity on the part of the church. 
In fact, such activity should go hand in hand with 
the non-sectarian attitude which the state should 
take with respect to moral and ethical teachings. 
The influence which the state will have in the com- 
munity, as far as its new educational policy is con- 
cerned, will tend to impress upon the church the 
urgent need of a re-organization within that organi- 
zation,—a re-organization which has for its main 
purpose the uplifting of the community in the first 
place, and the teaching of religious truths in the 
second place. 

To-day, in not more than one-tenth of the Chris- 
tian homes in our cities, and not more than ten per 
cent. of the young men of to-day are in any remote 
way in touch with religious life, whether it be in 
the church or in church societies and Christian 
organization. This percentage includes even those 
who are drawn to the latter organizations by baths, 
gymnasiums, and athletics. The highest estimate I 
have ever seen made by any of the Y. M. C. A. spe- 
cialists of the number of young men associated, 
even as attendants at the church and similar insti- 
tutions, is ten per cent. The Sunday schools have 
recently declined, as statistics of the Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, and Presbyterians will show. 
Where there has not been an absolute decline there 
has been a relative decline, so many children, espe- 
cially the boys, are drawn away by the Sunday 
afternoon amusements, often in defiance of law. 

It seems from this that there is a great work 
before the churches of the country, even without at- 
tempting to assume an additional burden of giving 
moral training. A change is certainly necessary in 
church activity, if the church is to remain an im- 
portant factor in the community. By taking the 
initiative, the church is not going without its 
sphere of activity, it is simply fulfilling the minis- 
terial needs in a new way. 


I likewise hope that I have not given out the im- 
pression that the family is of less importance than 
any other institution of society. It certainly is not. 
Every other social interest should draw its supplies 
from this institution. But the deplorable condition 
of the family makes it imperative that the state take 
up the matter of moral training. 

I believe in catholic, scientific, and practical 
methods in protecting and improving the family, 
and in developing it into a wholesome social insti- 
tution. Marriage, divorce, polygamy, chastity, 
etc., are generally regarded as parts of one inclusive 
problem of the family. And the family and its 
growth into the home, it is held, should be the con- 
stant concern of the state, religion, education, in- 
dustry, and patriotism. The relative neglect of the 
family in the past, and the place it should now hold 
in all departments of social science and in practical 
philosophy, compel an increased attention to it. 

James Bryce has said: “One might almost say 
that the family is the fundamental and permanent 
problem of human society.” And Professor F. G. 
Peabody says: “More and more we have come to 
see within the last few years that the problem of 
the family is the crux of modern civilization.” 

The National League for the Protection of the 
Family has already effected practical results; The 
league proposed and secured the government re- 
port on marriage and divorce, which President 
Roosevelt asked Congress to bring down to date. 
It did much to secure the thirty-four state commis- 
sions on uniform legislation. It has been the lead- 
ing agency in securing better systems of marriage 
license and record in several states. In divorce, 
the removal of “omnibus” and insanity clauses for 
divorce and other useful legislation have come 
about. 

Within the last twenty years seven states have 
made the advertising of divorce business illegal. 
Six have provided for the defence of all, or of un- 
contested cases. Twelve have placed restrictions 
on the re-marriage of divorced persons. ‘Three 
have applied for limited divorces. Delaware has 
forbidden the granting of divorces to all non-resi- 
dents for causes not on the statute book of that 
state. The District of Columbia has reduced its 
causes from four to one, and many minor regula- 
tions have been made. And thirty-five states have 
created commissions of uniform legislation. 

The educational work behind legislation is still 
more important. It is necessary for us to see that 
effective legislation is passed relating to the family, 
if the best results are to be obtained as a conse- 
quence of our establishing a system of moral train- 
ing in our public schools. Possibly a commission, 
appointed by the legislatures of each state to inves- 
tigate social conditions in the home, and make rec- 
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ommendations to the legislature, would be the most 
practical course to follow. However, much good 
will result by the establishment in each state of a 
legislative reference bureau which would be free 
from political entanglements to act in an impartial 
and intelligent manner for the legislators. Such 
a bureau has been established in Wisconsin and in 
several other states, including California, Ohio, and 
Oregon. 

By instituting moral training in our public 
schools, as part and parcel of the educational sys- 
tem, the state is not necessarily assuming functions 
which should be left to the home and to the church. 
The idea that the state must take a greater in- 
terest in the affairs of life, both social and eco- 
nomic, is one which is gaining force with 
each session of the legislatures. And in view 
of this fact, it does not seem out of place to advocate 
an activity for the state which is social, economic, 
and moral, as well. The primary object of govern- 
ment is to promote a better citizenship, and any 
efforts along this line, and with this end in view, 
should be met with general public approval. 

If moral training does nothing else than give the 
growing child an idea that there are other things in 
life than mere book knowledge, the work of such 
training will be accomplished. 

Without doubt, the general tone of the com- 
munity will be raised to a marked degree within a 
few years after such training has been established. 
The tone of society will be materially affected, and 
in many ways which we cannot now conceive of. 

Children will begin to make inquiries of their 
parents as to this and that moral precept, thus 
bringing home to the parents the importance and 
force of moral righteousness. The tone of the 
family will be raised, even if no action is taken by 
the state to prevent the decay of the familv. an 
action which is urgent with the changing conditions 
in our industrial life, and with our apparent lack of 
feeling for the things of life which are not measured 
bv the dollar mark. 

The greatest gain, aside from the effects of moral 
training itself, will come from the increased oppor- 
tunity which will be open to the churches of the 
country to engage ina greater work. With the es- 
tablishment of moral training in the schools, the 
way will be paved for religious activity of a far 
more important nature than has as yet been hoped 
for. The minds of all of us, in time, will not be 
tainted with that disgust for things religious and 
moral as they are to-day. We will gradually come 
to believe in the church, even if many of us are not 
active workers in it. 

The church, then, can become the most powerful 
agency for the state in promoting that sort of 
moral-religious training which cannot be expected 
to come from within scholastic walls. T do mean 
to take an altogether optimistic view of the situa- 
tion, but I feel sure that the church can only be- 
come a potent factor for righteousness when there 
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is a change in the public heart, and this change can- 
not come from within the church. If it should 
come from that,source, the results would not be of 
such lasting and far-reaching importance as they 
will be as a result of a general system of moral 
training in our public schools. 

Moral training in our public schools, then, is not 
a theory of those who would attempt to substitute 
moral instruction for religious belief. The prob- 
lem does not involve and imply the whole question 
of religious training, which does, it must be ad- 
mitted, involve the position and future of the 
church. Religious training is separate and apart 
from moral training. Moral training means sys- 
tematic ethical instruction. There can be such in- 
struction without a religious background, and it is 
possible to give it in our public schools without 
running counter to the spirit or the letter of their 
non-sectarian character. 


> 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT HOME CONDITIONS. 
[Study of 1,400 children in New York by American 
Statistical Association. ] 

If the 1,400 children whose physical defects and 
home conditions are reported are representative of 
school children in New York city, there must be 

handicapped by 


Enlarged glands 182,000 


Physical defects are for the most part defects 
that frequently occur among childrep in wealthy 
families, and do not of themselves presume as the 
cause serious unsanitary conditions or deficient in- 
come. Only 145 (10.4 per cent.) are reported for 
malnutrition, 20 of these from families having 
less than $10 a week, 44 from families hav- 
ing over $20 weekly. 

Few of the defects can be corrected by nourish- 
ment alone. Plenty of fresh air outside school 
building and home will not entirely counteract the 
results of bad ventilation and bad lights within 
school building and home. Country children have 
adenoids, bad teeth, and malnutrition. Plenty of 
food will not prevent bad teeth and bad ventilation 
from causing adenoids, enlarged tonsils, and mal- 
nutrition. 

Neither race nor nationality affords proof against 
physical defects. Children whose parents have 
long resided in the United States need attention 
quite as much as the recent immigrant. American 
mothers reported the greatest prevalence of tuber- 
culosis and the highest number of miscarriages. 
American and German children have the largest 
number of ailments, more particularly measles and 
whooping-cough. Americans and Germans also 
have the largest number of dark rooms. 

Known diseases of fathers and tmothers do not 
account for physical defects of children. 

Race suicide due to lack of biiths has not yet 
begun in New York tenements, the average num- 
ber of children born to 1,400 families being 578 
having over 10 children, and only 241 out of 1,400 
having 2 children or less. 

The mortality record of 1,400 families does not 
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help account for physical defects here considered. 
Despite the unfavorable conditions of tenement life 
only 19 per cent. of the children born to 1,400 
families died, 738 (53 per cent.) families having 
lost no children. More encouraging still is the fact 
that 967 families (69 per cent.) lost no infants, and 
but %2 (5 per cent.) had_ still-births. Of 
1,339 children dying, 49 per cent. died un- 
der one year, 67 per cent. died before 
teaching the second year, and 84 per cent. 
before reaching the fifth year. The infant mortal- 
ity of families considered does not indicate excep- 
tional unsanitary conditions, the rate 12.8+- per 
cent. of children born being lower than the general 
rate of the city, 19.6 per cent. So far as living con- 
ditions account for physical defects, New York 
city is almost solely responsible, the majority of 
parents having lived there for years prior to the 
birth of children considered, 1,152 out of 1,400 
children (82 per cent.) having been born there. 

Children were given a good start, only 109 (7.8 
per cent.) out of 1,400 having been artificially fed 
from the beginning, only 10 per cent. having been 
nursed less than six months, and only 23 
(3.2 per cent.) having been deprived of the mother’s 
care at home during the first year because of em- 
ployment. Facts are lacking to judge the effect 
upon the health of 301 children (21.5 per cent.) who 
received “supplementary nursing” after reaching 
the eighteenth month. It is startling to see that 
American and German mothers, as well as Jewish 
and Italian, ignorantly or selfishly injure their 
babies by nursing them twenty to thirty months. 

Diseases of early childhood, including malnutri- 
tion during itfancy, might have prepared the soil 
for such defects as enlarged glands, nose and throat 
trouble, but the average number of ailments per 
child (1.9) would not differentiate these children 
from the genus child subject to so-called children’s 
diseases. 

The food, unsatisfactory as it is from the dieti- 
cian’s point of view, could alone account for but a 
small-percentage of the defects, and would be only 
one contributory cause of 145 (10.4 per cent.) 
showing malnutrition, and 637 (45.5 per cent.) with 
enlarged glands. If 50 per cent. go without milk, 
cereal, meat, or eggs for breakfast, less than 3 per 
cent. report no eggs or meat during the day, and 
only .? per cent. claim to have nothing for break- 
fast. We may be shocked to see that over 72 per 
cent. use tea or coffee, 28 per cent. twice a day, and 
18 per cent. three times a day. Serious defects 
directly traceable to this excessive use of coffee 
and tea are not disclosed. To what extent this 
good fortune is due to violation of the food law by 
the substitution of chicory and-beans for coffee we 
are not prepared to say. 

Sleeping hours reported, even when discounted 
for probable overstatement, are adequate. It 
should be remembered, however, that the benefits 
or evils of the sleeping period depend not merely on 
the number of hours, but also upon the character 
of the atmosphere breathed. 

The housing conditions are sufficiently unsani- 
tary to prepare the reader to expect a much larger 
number of physical defects and defects of more 


serious character than are here reported, From 
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the standpoint of a study of standards of living the 
number of dark rooms, air-shaft windows, sky- 
lights, and excessive rent paid furnish inconclusive 
evidence as to the origin of physical defects, be- 
cause 311 (22 per cent.) out of 1,400 families have 
six rooms or more, 26 (2 per cent.) occupy 
the whole house, while over 50 per cent. of the 
families with $30 or more per week have no baths, 
16 per cent. have dark rooms, and 20 per cent. 
have closed air shafts. 

Inadequate medical care is given children. 
Families with incomes of $20 a week or more rely 
upon patent medicines, mother’s remedies, and the 
prospect of children outgrowing ailments when 
they should consult private physicians. 

Employment of dentists for children of ages here 
reported is almost unknown. Dental care for par- 
ents is the exception rather than the rule, even 
for higher incomes, while among the lower in- 
comes only from one-tenth to one-fifth of the 
families report that any member has employed a 
dentist. This fact is of the utmost importance, 
because a large part of the defects reported could 
be produced by conditions resulting directly from 
the neglect of teeth. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE.* 
(VIII.)—STUDY OF A WATER MOTOR. 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. PACKARD, 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


Introduction—There are two questions that 
in one form or another are continually be- 


ing asked about a working model. How 
fast can it be made to go? How much 
power has it? An answer to the first ques- 


tion can be easily obtained, either by counting the 
revolutions directly or by applying a speed counter 


PULLEY. SET OF 
WEIGHTS. 


INTERIOR OF MOTOR. 


to the end of the shaft. The second question in- 
volves the notion of work in foot-pounds or gram- 
centimeters and energy in horse-power or ergs. 
Such conceptions are not so easily grasped by the 
average student.. The present exercise is intended 
to make these important matters clearer. 

Object—To determine the horse-power and 
efficiency of a small water motor. 

Apparatus.—A water motor—such a one as may 
be had at almost any large hardware store—ar- 
ranged to be attached to the faucet at the sink. 

Method..—Preliminary: Wind one end of along 
thread about the shaft. Pass the other end over 
a pulley, and attach it to a weight cf say one pound 


*Copyrighted by Jobn C. Packard, 
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resting upon the floor—It may be found necessary 
to make use of a simple countershaft, attached to 
the motor by means of a belt, to reduce the speed. 
In that case, of course, the thread should be wound 
around the axis of the countershaft in place of the 
motor-shaft—Start the mortor slowly. Allow 
it to run until the weight has been lifted through 
a distance of three feet. Then turn off the water. 

Since the unit of work is the foot-pound, i. e. the 
amount of work done in lifting a weight of one 
pound through a distance of one foot, the motor in 
lifting one pound through three feet has clearly 
done three foot-pounds of work. If two pounds 
had been lifted through three feet, the work done 
would have been represented by six foot-pounds. 
To find the work done by any machine then, we 
multiply the resistance overcome by the distance 
through which it has been overcome. By chang- 
ing pounds to grams and feet to centimeters we 
can express the same result in gram-centimeters. 

Horse power.—Vary the weight to be lifted until 
the motor has all the work that it can easily do. 
Determine, as accurately as possible, using the 
full power of the motor, the time required to lift 
the weight (w) through a given distance (d). How 
much work has been done in this case? How 
many foot-pounds per second? 

The unit of power in common use is the horse- 
power reckoned at 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, 
or 550 foot- pounds per second. 

How much horse-power did the motor exhibit 
in the above experiment? 

Efficiency —A moment’s thought will show that 
the power exhibited by the motor must have come 
from the water, since when the water is shut off 
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the power ceases. The motor served merely to 
transmit the power. The question arises: Does 
the motor utilize all the power belonging to the 
water that runs through it, or does some of this 
power go to waste? Let us see. The horse- 
power represented by the water comes from the 
fact that a certain weight of water has run down, 
fallen, from the reservoir through the motor into 
the sink. If we can determine the number of 
pounds that have fallen per minute and the number 
of feet through which they have fallen, we can ex- 
piess the result in foot-pounds per minute, and so 
get the horse-power of the stream. 

Now we can measure the amount of water flow- 
ing through the motor in cubic feet per minute, 
when the motor is at work, by means of a water- 
meter, and then calculate its weight in pounds from 
the fact that one cubic foot of water weighs 62.5 
pounds, or we may actually weigh it. The height 
through which the water has fallen in descending 
from the reservoir can be determined by means of a 
pvessure gauge, since the pressure increases .43 
pounds per square inch for every foot of fall. 
Thus, by means of these two instruments, we can 
measure the horse-power represented by the 
water flowing through the motor. The efficiency 
of the motor is represented by the percentage of 
this theoretical horse-power, that is actually de- 
livered at the shaft or fly-wheel; i. e., if the horse- 
power of the stream is found to be .6 and that of 
the motor .5, the efficiency of the motor is 
.5 + .6 or 83 per cent. 

Make a test of the efficiency of this particular 
motor (it will be found to be ridiculously low) 
and record in good form. 


MEMORIZING. 


TRIFLES. 
Count nothing trivial! 
The merest mote 
Upon the telescope may cloud a star, 
One faulty note 
The symphony’s clear harmony may mar. 


Count nothing trivial! 
A woodland flower, 
Or smile, illumined by Love’s holy light, 
May lead, in power, 
A soul to conquest o’er the hosts of Night. 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 

And back of the mill is the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 


—Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


How oft, O Lord, do we forget to pay 
Our tithes of thanks to Thee at morn and eve; 
How oft the thankful word unsaid we leave 
Before life’s laden table, day by day! 
Thy golden gifts we grasp, and go our way— 
So used are we Thy bounty to receive. 
But now for our ungratefulness we grieve, 
And grace for the whole year are fain to say. 
—Edith Hope Kinney. 


THE TRUE MEASURE OF LIFE. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs when they beat 
For God, for man, for duty. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Life is but a means unto an end—that end 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things, God. 


—P. J. Bailey. 
—o— 


The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury. 
—Lady Elizabeth Carew. 
“If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’; 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’; 
’Taint no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line, 
Bait your hook and keep on tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’.” 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Longfellow. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(XVIL.) 
THE HIGH SCHOOL.—(II.) 


Seventy-five years ago there were not fifteen 
free public high schools in the United States; now 
there are more than 7,500, an increase of some- 
thing like 50,000 per cent. in seventy-five years. 
This shows that the public believes in the high 
school. 

One might as well urge the American people to 
return to a monarchical form of government as to 
advocate the abandonment of the high schools. 
There is not a city in the whole land so benighted 
that it has ever withdrawn high school privileges 
from its young people after they had been well 
established. 

In the last twenty years more has been done to 
extend and intensify these opportunities than in all 
the years previous, and in the last five years more 
than in any other ten years. ‘The faith of the 
people in the high school is increasing in geometri- 
cal ratio. No effort is needed to intensify the pub- 
lic faith in these schools. 

The need ’is the pefection of the work rather than 
the enlargement of the equipment. The money 
that is being put into high school plants is regal, 
and the appointments are palatial. Cincinnati is 
erecting a building fit for a nation’s capitol, and 
Davenport, Ia., with 40,000 people has put about 


$400,000 into a high school building and grounds, © 


and so we might go on indefinitely. It is for the 
school people to justify this vast outlay for the 
education of young people for four years, from 
thirteen to seventeen. 

This cannot be justified without getting a larger 
proportion of young people to enjoy the luxury of 
this education, and without demonstrating that the 
use made of the high school is a positive advan- 
tage. 

So far as the equipment of knowledge goes the 
high school course is needed for the best use of 
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one’s opportunities in professional, commerical, 
and even in industrial life. There is no conven- 
tionalized professional life possible without at 
least a high school education. No position in 
teaching that pays a living wage is now obtainable 
without it. Many teachers of succcessful experi- 
ence are retained, but no new men or women are 
employed without it. Four-fifths of the money 
paid for teaching is to those holding positions un- 
obtainable by one without the education repre- 
sented by a high school course. No first-class nor- 
mal school now admits one to the professional 
course without it. No one can become a lawyer, 
clergyman, physician, civil, mining, or railroad en- 
gineer with less education. The leading railroads, 
the great electrical and steel plants, indeed, nearly 
every industrial plant of any magnitude demands, 
at least, a high school education of any applicant 
for any position of importance. There is practi- 
cally no opening in a bank, business office, news- 
paper reporting, proofreading, first-class steno- 
graphic work, government clerkship, private secre- 
taryship, Y. M. C. A. work, bank agency, salesman- 
ship, traveling salesmanship without high school 
training. Indeed, it would be difficult to think of 
any line of life above that of day labor in unskilled 
work, or in minor mechanical lines, where it is not 
certain that, within ten years, this education will be 
universally and absolutely demanded. 

The public sensed this before the educators did, 
and they have pushed and prodded us to ,humanize 
commercialize, and industrialize our high schools. 
It is not that they dislike Greek and Latin, and 
they would like as much of these in their appropri- 
ate course, in proportion to the arts and sciences, 
as the number of academical professional positions 
are to the commercial and industrial positions. 
They protest, as they ought to protest, against 
every tendency to restrict the high school prepara- 
tion so that it will not sever every class of stu- 
dents that seeks higher scholarly preparation for 
any desirable employment. 

The preparatory schools, public and private, will 
always prepare for college, but that is merely in- 
cidental ; their real purpose is preparation for bet- 
ter work in life. The adaptation must be com- 
plete. 

Already nearly one-third of all public school 
pupils In progressive and prosperous communi- 
ties go on beyond the grammar school. This per- 
centage is to be highly increased in the near future. 
For this enlargement of opportunity we must pre- 
pare promptly and efficiently. 

The state university presidents assembled in 
Washington recently were unanimously in favor of 
a national university. It is sure to come. 


It cost $145,000,000 to run the city of New York 
this year, which is twice as much as it did ten 
years ago. New York has the best of everything, 
but it comes high. r 


Have Gunckel’s “Boyville’ put in your public 
library. 
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RESCUING RASCALS.—(IX.) 

Let us return to that phrase of rescuing rascals 
of which we treated under institutional effort, be- 
cause since writing on that feature of the work I 
have hada chance tostudy one of the best demon- 
strations of power that I have known in this direc- 
tion. 

John E. Gunckel of Toledo, president of the Na- 
tional Newsboys’ Association, has done as much 
toward rescuing boys in that city as has Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey in Denver. There are five thousand 
newsboys and their allies enrolled in this organiza- 
tion in Toledo, alone, and Mr. Gunckel, a business 
man with large interests, knows every one of these 
boys by name, and to him they go with their joys 
and sorrows. In speaking of him to Judge 
Lindsey, the judge said: “Gunckeii Oh, he is the 
whole thing in Toledo!” and indeed, he is. The 
work began in a quiet way, but now it is simply im- 
menseé, with a newsboys’ home that cost $100,000. 

No boy takes a pledge to cut ovt anything bad 
from his life; he merely signs a statement that he 
does not believe in the use of prefanity, vulgarity, 
or tobacco, in gambling, stealing, etc., and will do 
all that he can to prevent wrong doing in all of 
these directions. In one line of reform the results 
are almost incredible. These boys returned to the 
owners more than $30,000 in cash and valuables 
that they have found, and in olden times would 
never have been reported. 

Mr. Gunckel has the boys divided into sixty 
neighborhood groups with an officer for each 
group. To this local officer all complaints are 
made, and he ferrets out the culprit and takes from 
him his badge or button if he has done anything 
unworthy the wearer thereof. 

Neither the George Junior republic nor the ju- 
venile court movement is more replete with thrill- 
ing instances of rescue than is the work of John E. 
Gunckel of Toledo. 

Hear him if you ever have an opportunity. 


CONCEITED. 

It was a rare privilege, recently, to sit in the 
studio of one of America’s really great painters 
for two hours. With me were three highly ap- 
preciative persons. The artist not only showed 
his prize winning paintings, but philosophized 
about art, told us incidentally of scores of eminent 
artists, and praised or criticised unfavorably many 
a painter. ' 

Speaking of one impressionist landscape of his 
he said: “That has been awarded high recognition 
four times. It has never been exhibited when it 
did not win, but every time I bring it home and re- 
touch it. When it is on exhibition I fail to feel 
something in it that I ought to feel, and while 
judges praise, I long to get at it again.” 

When he was criticising unfavorably the work 
of another, he stopped abruptly, and said: “If my 
wife should hear me say that she would say: ‘Oh, 
you are so conceited!’ But I am not conceited,” 
said the artist, “no man who is growing, who is 
learning, is conceited. He may be impatient at 
the slow, poking fellows, or he may be hilarious 
over a revelation of others, or a discovery by him- 
self, but he is not conceited. He only is conceited 
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who thinks that he already knows ail that can ever 
be known on a subject, and that whoever thinks 
otherwise than he thinks is a heretic.” 

No, a man who is impatient for a chance to touch 
up his masterpiece while judges ave awarding it a 
prize is not conceited, but the chumpiest kind of a 
daubster who whines because the prize goes to 
the other fellow is conceited. The engineer with his 
hand on the lever is not conceited, but the fellow 
who sits by the red lantern on the rear platform is 
conceited, and will tell more uninteresting yarns 
in praise of himself in an hour than the engineer 
would in a lifetime. 

9-0 
CHANCELLOR’S SALARY SCHEME. 


Superintendent William E, Chancellor offers 
the following suggestions to the board of educa- 
tion in Washington as to the salaries of the teach- 
ers and school officers :-— 

“For the purpose of computing salaries, the 
school year shall be considered 1s consisting oi 
three hundred days. 

‘All officers shall be paid in twelve installments 
corresponding to the calendar months. For this 
purpose officers shall include the superintendent 
and associate superintendents. All the salaries of 
educational officers and teachers and other educa- 
tional employees, excepting the salaries of the su- 
perintendent and associate superintendents, shall 
be computed and paid in twelve installments in the 
following manner: Namely, one-twelfth on, or as 
soon as practicable after, the third school day of the 
month of September; one-twelfth upon the first 
day of each succeeding month, or as soon as practi- 
cable thereafter, to continue until the succceeding 
June; and two-twelfths upon the last school day in 
June. 

“Kindegarten assistants, from $1.60 to $2 per 
day. 

“Teachers of schools with los than four hours of 
daily session, from $2 to $2.50. 

“Teachers of schools with four-hour sessions or 
over, in grades below the eighth grade, and princi- 
pal kindergartens; teachers of special subjects in 
the graded schools and assistants to eighth grade 
teachers, who are also group principals; librarians 
and clerks, from $2 to $4. 

“Teachers of eighth grades and teachers of atypi- 
cal and ungraded classes ; visiting teacher assistants 
to superintendents and heads of departments, from 
$2 to $5. 

Teachers in the normal, high, and manual train- 
ing schools, from $3.35 to $7.20. 

“Eighth-grade teachers who are also principals of 
buildings s o grouped as to include in no case less 
than thirty-one graded school and kindergarten 
teachers; also heads of departments for normal, 
high, and elementary schools ; also the superintend- 
ents of model classes and practice work in the 
normal schools; also the principal of the colored 
normal school and the supervisor of practice work 
in the colored normal school, from $5 to $9. 

“The salary of the principals of the white normal 
school and of all high schools shall be $3,000. For 
the purpose of this classification manual training 
schools of high school grade shall be considered 
high schools.” 
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ANOTHER FRATERNITY ROW. 

We give much space this week to a fraternity 
row at Little Falls, N. Y., because this is a live 
question and the Journal of Education deals with 
live questions when they are alive. An incident 
like this will do more, if the knowledge of it is 
spread far and wide, than any amount of moraliz- 
ing upon the subject. 


ST. LOUIS FOR EXAMPLE. 


Corporal punishment has never been abandoned 
in St. Louis public schools, but the exercise of it 
has been discouraged to such a degree that in the 
course of a few years it is likely to become one of 
the lost arts. The records of‘the last term show 
that 719 whippings were administered to the chil- 
dren in the schools. There were 86,450 children 
in the schools, and the term covered a period of 
200 days. This is an average of less than four 
whippings per day for the 86,450 pupils. 


FROM LUXURY TO HUMILITY. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Medill McCormick of Chi- 


cago, young people worth their millions, with the 
most luxurious homes for summer and winter, with 


' exquisite artistic, musical, and social opportunities 


and tastes, have turned away from all such ele- 
gance, and are living at 4650 Cross avenue, in the 
depth of the stockyards district, where lthey will 
know and enjoy and help the peopie who work and 
live thereabouts. In the blood of these young 
people are the thrift, administrative power, and 
literary taste and ability of Medill, the greatest 
editor the West has ever known, the inventive 
genius and wealth-getting mastery of the McCor- 
micks, the greatest name in that line in the West, 
and the remarkable ability of the greatest Presi- 
dent-maker and political leader the West has ever 
seen—Mark Hanna. Here’s a Godspeed to the 
noble purpose of Mr. and Mrs. McCormick. 


DENVER INCREASES TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


{This is from the Colorado School Journal via the 
Federation Bulletin. ] 


The schedule adopted for the Denver schools and 
operative since September 1 is: Teachers begin 
at $600; second year they get $672; third year, 
$744; fourth year, $816; fifth year, $888; sixth year, 
$960. 

Teachers who are graduates of normal schools 


or colleges and have had eighteen months’ ex- — 


perience and those who have had twenty-four 
months’ experience in first-class districts begin 


' with the second year’s salary. 


The salaries are paid in twelve installments, two 
being paid at the close of school and ene at the be- 
ginning in the fall. - 

No teacher’s salary is reduced by this schedule, 
that is, if under the previous schedule the teacher 
was getting a larger salary than this schedule 
would give her, she is paid under the old schedule 
until the new gives her an increase. 

The figures are determined by adding six dol- 
lars a month for every month in the year, and the 
advancement is entirely mechanical. Those teach- 
ers in Denver who have taught in the Denver 
schools for five years and are now beginning their 
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sixth year get the maximum, or eighty dollars each 
month of the coming calendar year. No grade 
teacher gets more for single session work, no mat- 
ter how long the service. Alternating teachers 
get twenty dollars a month extra for the months of 
service. This makes their maximum salary $1,150. 

Assistant principals get five dollars a month 
extra for the term of service, or nine and a half 
months. This makes the pay of an assistant 
$1,007. 

No teacher by reason of leave of absence for one 
year will be deprived of the benefits of the sche- 
dule. Leave for longer than that with re-examina- 
tion upon return starts the teacher at the bottom 
again. 

Arrangements for parts of years have not been 
finally made, but some pro rata will be determined 
upon . 

Rumor saith that the Paterson, N. J., board of 
education is to abolish music and drawing as fads!! 
Why not abolish sunlight and landscapes? Music 


is sunlight to the school, and drawing is the beauty 
feature. 

In the Dorchester (Boston) high school there is 
an elaborate course in the science of home-mak- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, and other household 
arts. It is an important departure for Boston. 

New Jersey is leading the world in the transpor- 
tation of pupils to and from school. ‘This year 


the appropriation for this purpose is half a million 
dollars. 


The $10,000 educational commission of Illinois 
has begun to think what to do. . Its first thought is 


that it needs $25,000 instead of $10,000. A happy 
thought. 


There is no multi-millionaire in America to-day 


who is as highly or as universally esteemed as is 
Booker T. Washington. 


The International Juvenile Court Society has 
been organized with Judge Ben B. Lindsey of 
Denver as president. 


Five high school boys in Illinois have been fined 
$14,000 for hazing a fellow student. A few more 
fines like that will reduce hazing to the minimum. 


A “scrap” between men and women teachers 
means a great educational disturbance, from which 
recovery of quiet will be far distant. 


Cleveland claims to have a larger percentage of 


men teachers in the high schools than any other 
city in the country. 


Wilmington, Del., has added $15,000 to the pay 
of the teachers, and she intends to add another 
$15,000 next year. 


All in all, there is less politics in the public 
schools than ever before. Let the good work go 
on. 


The Paterson, N. J., teachers are after tenure 
now. Is it possible that they have not had it? 

Cincinnati, as a city, appropriates $20,000 a year 
for pensioning teachers. 


National Educational Association, Cleveland, O., 
June 29-July 3, 1908. 
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A WISE MEASURE OF RELIEF. 


The fact that no word of criticism has been heard 
from any quarter upon the measures taken by Sec- 
retary Cortelyou, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, for the relief of the financial stringency is the 
best proof of the wisdom of the policy. Certain 
financiers have so deep a grudge against the Presi- 
dent for disturbing their operations that they would 
not have been slow to carp at the proposed meas- 
ures, if they had been open to criticism. The 
treasury announces the immediate issue of $50- 
000,000 of Panama canal bonds. These can be 
used as a basis of bank circulation, and their issue 
involves an immediate addition to the currency to 
that extent. The treasury also takes the unusual 
step of issuing $100,000,000 of certificates, running 
for one year, and bearing interest at three per cent. 
These are to be in $50 denominations, and can be 
used directly in lieu of currency. 


CONTRASTING CONDITIONS. 


Tn the course of a letter to Secretary Cortelyoun, 
in which he gave the people of this country the very 
sensible advice to do their normal business in a 
normal way, and to remember that business condi- 
tions are sound and prosperous and the banks 
solvent, the President took occasion to contrast the 
conditions now existing with those that prevailed 
in the last panic vear—1893. Then there was only 
$161,000,000 in gold in the treasury: now there is 
$904,000,000. Then the whole amount of currency 
in circulation was only $23.23 per capita; now it is 
$33.23. The large imports of gold, the heavy in- 
crease in government deposits in the banks, and the 
immediate addition of $150,000,000 to the circulat- 
ing medium through the new measures of the 
treasury department should bring about a speedy 
return of complete confidence. 


CONGRESS AND THE CURRENCY. 


The President also referred to the fact that the 
leaders of Congress are considering a currency bill 
which will meet in permanent fashion the needs of 
the situation, and expressed the hope that such a 
bill would be passed soon after the cpening of Con- 
gress. Touching this, he is perhaps too sanguine. 
Of all uncertain things in life, few are more un- 
certain than the action of Congress upon such a 
question. The new Congress is of course an un- 
tried body, although many of the old leaders in both 
Senate and House are returned ; but there are wide 
variations of opinion even among conservative mien 
as to the wisest steps to be taken, and the wildest 
schemes are entertained by those of a more radical 
type. So it is well to be prepared for disappoint- 
ments in this matter, even though hoping for best. 


THE NEW CONGRESS. 


In the Senate of the new Congress there are an 
unusual number of changes, both political and per 
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sonal. Fifteen members of the last Senate do not 
appear in the new; three of them are dead, one re- 
signed, and the others failed of re-election. Eight 
of these senators were Democrats, and seven Re- 
publicans. In their places there are eleven Repub- 
licans and four Democrats. This gives a Republi- 
can strength of sixty in the Senate, with twenty- 
nine Democrats, and one vacant seat from Rhode 
Island. Assuming that the Rhode Island Repub- 
licans in the legislature get together, the Republi- 
cans would have just a two-thirds majority, were it 
not for the two Democrats from the new state of 
Oklahoma, who have been already appointed by the 
governor in anticipation of their certain election by 
the legislature. The new House will have a total 
membership of 391, including four Democrats and 
one Republican from Oklahoma. Of these, 223 
will be Republicans and 168 Democrats, a Repub- 
lican majority of fifty-five. 
SECRETARY TAFT’S RETURN. 


Secretary Taft has reached the wise conclusion to 
decline the various invitations which he has had 
from European potentates and to return at the date 
first fixed. His plan is to sail from Cherbourg on 
December 7. A man who once commits him- 
self to the journey across Siberia on the new 
Russian railwav never knows exactly when he 
will emerve on the other side. so indifferent is its 
construction and equipment. But. if he is nros- 
pered, Mr. Taft will reach St. Petershure in time to 
pay his respects to the Czar. as is fittine after hav- 
ing just traversed his dominions. and to eet to the 
point of sailine at the date annointed. Tt had he- 
come clear that an undue significance would he at- 
tached.to visits which he might make at Paris, Ber- 
lin, or London. so these are abandoned. 

THE NEW DUMA. 

The third Russian Duma has settled down to its 
work, with considerably less disturbance than either 
of its predecessors. The centre and right,—the 
conservatives and reactionaries——together out- 
number the left or radical groups about two to one. 
The assembly is less picturesque than the other 
Dumas, for there are fewer peasants and a great 
many more landlords. There is, moreover, a much 
smaller proportion of voung men and a larger num- 
ber of the middle-aged. Of the old Revolutionary 


' leaders, many are absent from this Duma. Some 


are dead; some are in prison; and some are in 
exile. Altogether, it looks as if the new parliament 
would be a far more manageable body than its pre- 
decessors. On the day of assembling it was con- 
fronted with the announcement of a thumping de- 
ficit of about $95,000,000 in the budget for 1908, 
submitted by the minister of finance. 
A LITTLE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Plenipotentiaries from the five Central American 

republics are in session at Washington, in the peace 


(Continued on page 584.) 
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CORRELATION-OUTLINE OF LITERATURE, HIS- 
TORY, CIVICS, AND CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


BY FLORA HELM. 


Age of Chivalry and Conquest. 
Literary Work in School. 
Lady of the Lake. 
Poems of Scott and Tennyson (from the 
School Reader). 
Authors to be studied—Scott and Tennyson. 
Literary Work Out of School. 
One book required for each age. 
Stories of King Arthur’s Court (Hanson). 
Alfred the Great (Abbot). 
Ivanhoe. 
Magna Charta Stories (Gilman). 
Wolf, the Saxon. 
Legends of the Middle Ages (Guerber). 
Beric, the Briton. 
The Boy Knight. 
St. George for England. 
In Freedom’s Cause. 
The Dragon and the Raven. 
Scottish Chiefs. 
Stories from Chaucer (Seymour). 
Harold (Lytton). 
Age of Chivalry (Bulfinch). 
Froissart’s Chronicles. 
Don Quixote. 
Norse Stories (Mabie). 
The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood (Pyle). 
History and Civics. ‘ 
Caesar, Augustus Caesar, Birth of Christ, 
Roman Influence, The Northman, English 
Conquest, Christianity, Beda, Cadmon, AIl- 
fred, Danish Invasion, Norman Conquest, 
Feudal System, Crusades, Chivalry, Magna 
Charta, Barons’ Wars, Parliament, The Ed- 
wards, Chaucer, War of the Roses. 
Construction Work. 
Roman shields, spears, crowns, forts, draw- 
bridge, moat, Stonehenge, Viking ship, Eng- 
lish bow and arrow. Costumes of page, 
knight, herald. Battle-ax, shield, lance, vizor, 
minstrel, harp, relief map of England, model 
of Feudal Castle, costumes of Lady Rowena, 
Rebecca, Queen Guinevere. 
The Renaissance. 
Literary Work in School. 
Extracts from classical works. 
Author to be studied. 
Literary Work Out of School. 
The Story of the Iliad (Church). 
The Story of the Odyssey (Church). 
Bulfinch’s Mythology. 
Stories from Herodotus (Church). 
Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 
Old Greek Stories (Baldwin). 
The Greek Gulliver (Church). 
Story of Aeneas (Clark). 
Three Greek Children (Church). 
Classic Myths (Gayley). 
Tangle-wood Tales (Hawthorne). 
Greek Heroes (Kingsley). 
Story of the Romans (Guerber). 
Story of the Greeks (Guerber). 
Tales of Ancient Greece (Cox). % 
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The Burning of Rome (Church). 
Aesop’s Fables. 
Wonder Book (Andersen). 
The King of the Golden River (Ruskin). 
History and Civics. 
Printing, Discovery of America, Copernicus, 
Fall of Constantinople. The Renaissance, 
Schools, Colleges, Universities. 
Construction Work. 
Greek arches, pillars, costumes, brackets and 
shelves for Greek statuary, relief map of 
Greece, same as above of Rome, clay model 
of Hills of Rome. 
Age of Elizabeth. 
Literary Work in School. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Extracts from Shakespeare (School Reader). 
Author to be studied—Shakespeare. 
Literary Work Out of School. 
Kenilworth. 
The Talisman. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 
The White Company (Doyle). 
March on London. 
Unknown to History (Yonge). 
Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told (Seymour). 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
The Prince and the Pauper (Clemens). 
History and Civics. 
The Tudor family, the Elizabethan age. 
Construction Work. 
Costumes of Elizabeth, Portia, Amy Robsart, 
Mary Stuart. 
Relief Map of Ireland. 
Model of Kenilworth (first series also contin- 
ued). 
The Puritan Age. 
Literary Work in School. 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Extracts from Hawthorne’s Works. 
Author to be studied—Hawthorne. 
Literary Work Out of School. 
Micah Clark (Doyle). 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
For Faith and Freedom (Besant). 
Stories from an Old Manse. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Standish of Standish. 
“The Old Stone Face” 
thorne). 
History and Civics. 
The Stuart Family. 
The Puritans. 
Parliament. 
Civil War (Cromwell). 
The Commonwealth. 
The Restoration. 
Glorious Revolution, Declaration of Rights. 
William and Mary, the Ministry. 
Construction Work. 
Puritan costume, stock, pillory, spinning- 
wheel, loom, cradle, Scotch costume. 
The Augustan Age of England. 
Literary Work in School. 
The Deserted Village. 
Extracts from The Spectator and Essay on 
Man. 
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Authors to be studied—Goldsmith (Pope, Ben Hur. 
Swift, Steele, and Addison touched upon). Treasure Island (Stevenson). 

Literary Work Out of School. Rab and His Friends (Brown). 

Prince Eugene and His Times. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

Robinson Crusoe. Prue and I (Curtis). 

Gulliver’s Travels. A Dog of Flanders (De La Rame). 

Baron Munchausen’s Tales. Black Beauty. 

Life of Louis XIV. (Abbot) . A White Heron (Jewett). 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. History and Civics. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Queen Victoria’s Reign. 
History and Civics. Commerce—Colonization. 

Queen Anne’s Age. Letters—Progress. 


Louis XIV. Philanthropy—Humanitarianism. 
The Continental System. Construction Work. 
Blenheim. Home ornaments. 


Duke of Marlborough. 
Construction Work. 
Robinson Crusoe’s outfit. 
Queen Anne,s costume. 
Model of Blenheim Castle. 
Map of Europe of Louis XIV.’s time. 
The Age of Revolution. 
Literary Work in School. 
Jean Valjean (Edited by Wiltse). 
Author to be studied—Victor Hugo. 
Literary Work Out of School. 
Life of Napoleon (by any author). 
Life of Napoleon’s Generals, Boys of ’%6, 
With Clive in India, True to the Old Flag, The 


Home articles of utility. 
Articles of business life. 

American Statesmanship. 

Literary Work in School. 

Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence. 
Monroe’s Message (Monroe Doctrine). 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Monument Speech. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Hale’s Man Without a Country. 
Burns’ For A’ That and A’ That. 
Jones’ What Constitutes a State? 
Berkeley’s America. 
Henry’s Liberty or Death. 


Reign of Terror, With Wolfe in Canada, With 
Moore at Corunna, Essays on Lord Clive 
(Lytton), The Young Frana—Tireurs, The 
Spy, A Half Century of Conflict (Parkman), 
Montcalm and Wolfe (Parkman). 


Author to be studied—American statesman. 


Literary Work Out of School. 


Johnston’s American Politics. 
Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship. 
Dole’s American Citizen. 


History and Civics. 
The Hanoverian Line, French Revolution, 
The French Wars, Napoleon, Indian Empire, 
American Wars, Walpole, The Pitts. ' History and Civics, 
Construction Work. Constitution of the United States. 
Cannons, swords, model forts, blockhouses, Patriotism. 
Martha Washington costume, Napoleon’s hat American Statesmanship. 
and sword, Napoleon’s costume, Josephine’s Construction Work. 
costume, American flag, the British flag, Indian bow and arrow, tomahawk, canoe, 
Colonial furniture, map of American colonies, hatchet, wigwam, adobe hut, steamboat (mod- 
model of Declaration of Independence, model els), models of Merrimac, Monitor, capitol of 
of Franklin’s lightning rod. Washington, model of Lincoln’s log home, 
The Nineteenth Century. raft, canal boat, rail fence, and ax. 
The Age of Novels. Map showing growth of Unit2d States. 
Literary Work in School. Alaskan outfit, articles of modern American 
Typical extracts from standard works. invention (models), of modern business life, of 
Authors to be studied—the great novelists. American home life, of American farm life, 
Literary Work Out of School. (models) of modern war-vessels. 
Mill on the Floss. Relief maps or clay models of Santiago and 
David Copperfield. Manila harbors. 
Kipling’s Jungle Tales. Map showing American possessions. 
Vanity Fair. Pictures of American Life. 
Monte Cristo. Literary Work in School. 
Old-Fashioned Girl. . Evangeline. 
Alice in Wonderland. Poems and Essays by American writers 
Rise of Silas Lapham. (School Reader). 
Pride and Prejudice. Author to be studied—the Concord school. 


Ten Men of Money Island. 
Life of Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Lin- 
coln, Webster, Clay (by any author). 


Romona. Literary Work Out of School. 
From Jest to Earnest. Luck of Roaring Camp (Western life). 
Jane Eyre. Tom Sawyer’s Adventures (Central). 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Southern). 
Tom Brown’s School Days. New England Nun. (New England.) 
Master and Man (Tolstoi). Jerome. (Mary Wilkins.) 
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Rip Van Winkle and other Sketch-book tales 
(old New York life). 
Franklin’s Autobiography (colonial life). 
The Deerslayer. 
- The Last of the Mohicans 

The Pathfinder. 
The Prairie. 
The Pilot (sea life). 
Typee (sea life, Melville). 
Two Years Before the Mast (sea life, Dana). 
Conquest of Peru. 
Conquest of Mexico (past American life). 
Early Spring in Massachusetts. , (Natural 


(Frontier and 
pioneer life.) 
(Cooper.) 


Summer. 
life.) 
Autumn. 
Winter. } (Thoreau.) 
Winning of the West (Western life) (Colonel 
Roosevelt). 


History and Civics. 

(By topics.) 

Sectional America as by original 
settlements, climate, topography. 

Sectional industries, products, exports, im- 
ports. 

Growth of United States by purchase, annexa- 
tion, conquest. 

American inventions, commerce, manufactures. 

History of the two great political parties, with 
their principles and platforms, including 


States Rights, Slavery Tariff, Monetary 
Question. 

Causes, results, effects, heroes of the follow- 
ing :— 


Revolutionary War. 
War of 1812. 
War of 1845. 
Civil War. 4 
Spanish War. 
Attitude of United States to the outside world, 
including :— 
Early French troubles. 
The Monroe Doctrine. 
Commercial relations. 
Maximilian affairs. 
Bering Sea Fisheries. 
Pan American Congress. 
Chilean affair. 
Venezuelan affair. 
World’s Fair. 
Cuban War. 
Expansion. 
Construction Work. 


—Intelligence. 
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PestpENT StrYKER, Hamilton College: The proc- 
esses have different aims. The one process 
should make iron into steel, and the other makes 
steel into tools. Specialization which is not based 
upon a liberal culture attempts to put an edge 
upon pot-iron. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass.: 
To educate our boys and girls that they may be 


socially efficient is the function of the schools,—is 


their reason for being. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S THE FLAG-RAISING, 
FINDING A HOME. Riverside Literature Series, 
Nos. 178, 174. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, each, paper, 15 cents; linen, 
25 cents, net. Postpaid. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin is to ‘this generation what 
Louisa M. Alcott was to the generation before this, as 
we have said more than once in these columns, and she 
is more than this in that she covers a wider range and 
meets the needs of the schools as Miss Alcott aid not. 
The publishers have rendered the schools praiseworthy 
service in bringing out these two delightful issues of the 
Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 173 and 174. The two 
stories in “The Flag-Raising” are from Kate Douglas 
Wiggins Rebecca books, and will be appreciated alike by 
teachers and pupils as an interesting presentation in nar- 
rative form of typical experiences from the life of a 
child blessed with the great gift of imagination. Re- 
becca. with her whimsical ways and sayings, is a living 
character whose companionship the young reader cannot 
fail to enjoy. The author has sounded the depths of the 
childish heart and portrayed its experiences with life-like 
reality. Not only will these stories be greatly enjoyed, 
but their influence upon the young reader will be most 
wholesome. The reading of the story, “The Saving of 
the Colors,” will afford an excellent lesson in patriotism; 
it may appropriately be used as 2 part of the celebraticn 
of a national holiday. “Finding a Home” is taken from 

“Timothy's Quest.” The publishers have no hesitation 
in presenting this delightful little narrative to pupils and 
teachers; for any child who is allowed to use this story 


.in school will have a pleasant memory of the reading 


periods devoted to it, and will never forget the sturdy, 
uncomplaining Timothy, the lively little Gay, and the 
faithful Rags. This story will be read with interest and 
profit in all grades of the elementary school above the 
fourth. High school pupils also will read it with zest 
and appreciation. 


THE INFINITE AFFECTION. By Dr. Charles S. 
Maefarland. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. Cloth. 
uilt top. Price, $1.00. 
Occasionally a clergyman gets the public eve and ear 

as did rhillins Brooks, as have William A. Knight and 

George A. Gordon, and such a man is Rey. Charles S. 

Macfarland, a Boston boy (1866), a pastor in two Con- 

gregational churches in Connecticut, and for the past 

seven years of Maplewood, Mass. In an Introduction to 
the British edition, Dr. John Warschauer of London has 
this to say of Dr. Macfarland: 

“Still youthful in years, Dr. Macfarland combines, in 
an exceptional degree, the erudition of the trained 
scholar with the devotional temper of the Christian 
prophet, and adds to this the broad, free outlook of the 
typical modern in theology.” 

The Christian teacher who has faced facts. who ignores 
nothing, who is determined to deal candidly with the 
great problems of religion, is sure of a constituency that 
will remain faithful and grateful, and will steadily en- 
large. In these days of transition, especially, when so 
many feel that they have outgrown the old presentations 
of the truth, there is on every side a reaching out, an 
intense desire for a faith that will satisfy the aspirations 
of the soul without coming into conflict with the knowl- 
edge of the mind. 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS. By Charles Morris. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 

Mr. Morris is an artistic literary man and an accurate 
scholar. He is always a master with much more infor- 
mation than he can impart. Most makers of books of 
this kind hunt up facts and weave the information thus 
obtained into a book, but Mr. Morris has been studying 
world history for many vears, until he thinks in world 
units when it comes to thought of child life, home life, 
industrial life, and when he writes he merely uses mate- 
rial as naturally and as accurately as the ordinary man 
thinks in the units of his childhood village. The book 
is far above and beyond what its name signifi es. It is 
worth more for a school, home, or Sunday school than 
any other book along this line that I have seen. 


VOICES FROM ERIN. By Denis A. McCarthy, as- 
sociate editor of Sacred Heart Review, Boston, and 
author of “A Round of Rimes.” East cambridge, 
Mass.: Sacred Heart Review, publishers. Cloth, gold 
titles, $1 a copy. 

Mr. "McCarthy is the most musical, rhythmical, and 
altogether charming writer of Irish dialect in verse since 
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John Boyle O’Reilly, and it is not surprising that a book 
of verse by the writer of “Tipperary in the Springtime” 
and “In the Fields of Ballindery” should have gone into 
a second edition in a few months. By the by, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy recites his verses with an exquisite touch of 
melody not surpassed by any one on the platform to-day. 


“Voices of Erin” deserves to be read by teachers and. 


pupils. he human touch in Mr. McCarthy’s lines is 
delightful. 


THE CHILD’S MIND, ITS GROWTH AND TRAIN- 
ING. A Short’ Study of Some Processes of Learning 
and Teaching. By W. E. Urwick. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 

A new, interesting, unusual child study book by an 
Englishman. It is not a treatise on psychology, still less 
a new and full-fledged theory of education. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it a complete handbook for teachers. It 
is rather an attempt to set forth in simple and, as far as 
possible, untechnical language some results alreadv ob- 
tained from a studv of mind growth as an organic 
process, and to establish a clear and definite connection 
between those processes of learning which mind pos- 
sesses and the methods by which it should be taught and 
trained. It provides the experienced teacher with a 
framework on to which he may fit the results of his ex- 
perience without committing himself to any one philo- 
sophie system. At a time when the problems of educa- 
tion are so widely discussed, this restatement of old 
truths in a new light will prove of interest to an even 
wider circle of readers. 


FATHER AND BABY PLAYS. By Emilie Poulsson, 
editor of the Kindergarten Review and author of 
“Nursery Finger Plays.” Fifteen original songs, with 
music by Theresa H. Garrison and Charles Cornish. 
Illustrated by Florence E. Storer. New York: The 
Century Company. Price, $1.25. 

Emilie Poulsson is in a class by herself as much as was 
Froebel or Pestalozzi. No other has or will touch child 
life in the home or the kindergarten as she always does. 
Her aim is as unerring as her purpose is noble, and both 
purpose and aim were never more ¢learly exemplified 
than in “Father and Baby Plays.” The author thinks 
that, as compared with the father, the mother has many 
advantages on her side for winning love from their child 
in the earliest years, since all day and every day she is 
near him, appealing to his heart both consciously and 
unconsciously. The boek is designed to help the mother 
to keep the father’s image and the father’s love present 
to the baby through the long day of absence, lest father 
and baby should, through mere lack of onnortunity, miss 
their rightful pleasure and the early strengthening of 
mutual love. So the book is full of rhymes with which 
the mother may beguile baby while washing and dressing 
him and help to turn his thoughts toward the joyful meet- 
ing with his father. There is shadow play, and finger 
play, and climbing play, fifteen delightful original songs, 
and much other practical entertainment in the little book. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. By Edith Wharton. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a stirring and winning novel, one of the noted, 
if not the most notable, book of the year. Edith Whar- 
ton never puts forth a work of fiction that is not widely 
read and deservedly admired. Her characters have a 
human interest that is abiding. She selects one personal- 
ity and gives it place in the universal thought. Here it 
is Justine Brent, more real to more people than almost 
any woman in real life to-day. By the power of the nar- 
rative. the remarkable development of a situation new 
to fiction, though of instant and universal appeal, and the 
absorbing analysis of its effect upon the characters con- 
cerned, it will take a place in the first rank of American 
novels. Mrs. Wharton gives life in the real, not a lecture 
upon it. 


INTRODUCTORY SIGHT-SINGING MELODIES. 
By E. W. Newton. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 22 
cents. 

The crowning glory of the New Educational Music 
Course is this book, “Introductory Sight-Singing.” The 
entire course is notably meritorious, inspiring, as it does, 
a love of good music, developing a musical voice, and 


teaching sight-singing, but this book is especially attrac- ° 


tive. When John Enneking, the impressionist artist, was 
at one time asked by Howells for a definition of “the 
ideal,” he replied instantly: “The choicest of the real is 
the ideal,” and this occurred to me as the method of de- 


veloping the power of sight-singing unfolded itself. It 
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Outline Studies in the Shakespearean Drama 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, M. L., 


Galesburg (Illinois) High School. wal 
No matter what edition of Shakespeare’s works you as 
teacher, student or lover of Shakespeare may have, you. 


cannot fail to have interest added to the study of this great 
poet by making use of 


Outline Studies in the Shakespearean Drama___ 


The author brings together in compact form some of the 
points pupils studying Shakespeare should know. 
ort is made to present the principles and structure 

of the Shakespearean drama. 


Following this is an application o inci i 

application of these principles in the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, C&SAR, 
_ MACBETH AND HaMtet. 

A pronouncing index to the characters in Shakespeare’s 
plays is a’ most valuable addition. Every character of 
Shakes peare’s plays is given in alphabeticai order, the cor- 
rect pronunciation, and the play in which it may be found. 

Full contents, How to Use the Book, Chart of Hamlet, ° 
etc., on request. Cloth. Illustrated. 361 pages. Price, 


75 cents. 
Translation of Virgil’s Aeneid 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND, A. M., 
Formerly Superintendent Public Sehools, Chicago. 


This translation of the Aeneid is designed to present the 
great poem of Virgil to the English reader as nearly as may 
be in the form and style of the original; and without 
being strictly literal, to follow so closely the order of 
thought, the expression and illustrations, as to recall 
something of the spirit of the poem as first read in the 
schools. 

b The pure, classic hexameter is, of course, impossible in 

English, yet it is believed that much of the rhythmic move- 
ment and graceful swing of the verse has been preserved, 
adding to the dignity of the translation. The lover of 
Virgil will be glad to follow Professor Howland’s trans- 
lation. Boards, 152 large pages. Price, 60 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY . .. CHICAGO 


is not possible to give any idea of the scope or spirit of 
the book, but it may make music teachers ready to ex- 
amine it to know the phases of the work considered. Tt 
is a second-grade book. The melodies are equally 
divided among the nine common kevs,—U, G, F, D, 
B-flat, A, E-flat, E, and A-flat. Each key begins with 
the simplest melodies and progresses with the same de- 
gree of difficulty. Of the eight familiar rhythmic tynes, 
only the first rhythmic type, one sound to the beat, re 

resented by the quarter note, is presented in Parts I., LL, 
and III. The first rhvthmic type, one sound to the beat, 
represented by the eighth note, is presented in Part IV. 
Melodic intervals (aside from stepwise progressions), as 
used by the masters of song, are in three croups—verv 
frequent intervals, frequent intervals, and infrequent in- 
tervals. ‘he melodies presented are pure, simple, com- 
plete, and attractive. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. Bvy Alex. J. Inglis, A. B., 
and Virgil Prettyman, A. M., of Horace Mann High 
School, Teachers College, New York. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth: 861 pp. Price, 90 
cents, net. 

The aim of these authors is to provide a book for first- 
year students in Latin that will prepare them for reading 
“Caesar.” In this aim they have certainly succeeded, and 
have given us a lucid and comprehensive treatise on the 
Latin language, which cannot fail of being of invaluable 
assistance to the student. A Latin-English and an Eng- 
lish-Latin vocabulary are accompanying and desirable 
features. 


“The Second Fairy Reader.”” Ry James Baldwin. Price, 35 cents. 
——'Book of Plays for Little Actors.” By E. L. Johnston and M. D. 

arnum. Price, 30cents.——‘*Explorersand Founders of America. 

y A.E. Foote and C. W. Skinner. New York: American B 
Company. 

“The History of Music to the Death of Schubert.” By John K. 
Paine Price $2.75. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**Little Travelers Around the World.” By Helen Coleman. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co, 

‘*Fase in Conversation.”” By Emma Churchman Hewett. Price 30 
cents 
“Bernard Shaw.’ By Holbrook Jackson, Price, $1.50, ‘‘The Negro, 
in the South.”” By Booker T.Washington and W. E. B. DuBois. Price, 


. $1.00. Philadelpia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 


“American Philosophy.”” By I. Woodbridge Riley, Ph: D. Price 
$350. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

“The North Italian Painters of the Renaissance. By Bernard Ber- 
enson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should be short 

aad com comprehensive. Copy should be received 

by paps, e — not later Friday preceding 
ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20-21: Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Adrian, Santa 
Barbara, president. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. . 

Wecember 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantic City. 

December 26, 27, 28: High School 
Department, Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 26, 27, 28: Southern Edu- 

-eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky.; president, R. J. Tighe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; seeretary, J. B. Cun- 
ningham, Birmingham, Ala. 

December 30, 31-January 1: Asso- 
ciated School Boards of South Da- 
kota, Watertown. 

December 31-January 1. 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, lowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 


December: California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz; Morris E. 
Dailey, San Jose, president. 


December 31-January 1-2: Washington 
State Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 


January 1, 2, 8: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 


Webruary, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
weorge B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
at Washington, D. C. 


February: 25-26-27: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


June 30-July 1-2: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C-. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, president. 

June 29-July 3: National Educational 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 


Novernber 29-30: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland; 

‘ president, Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University, N. J.; secre- 
tary, A. H. Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
at College of the City of New 
York. 


December 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 


intenéent Avery W. Skinner, 
Oneida: secretary, Superintendent 
W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 
December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 


Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
' Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 
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December 26-28: Council ef Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John E. Healy, Troy; 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 

December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. Ss. 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaea; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 

December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

Under the law by which towns 
may unite for the purpose of em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools, 
seventeen supervisory districts, in- 
cluding forty-five towns, have been 
formed. By the provisions of this 
law the state aids in the payment of 
salaries of these superintendents, 
who are required to devote their en- 
tire time to school supervision. The 
districts already formed with the 
superintendents of schools are as 
follows:— 

Abbot, Blanchard, and Monson, 
Miss Agnes E. Steward. 

Athens, Bingham, Carratunk, Con- 
cord, Moscow, The Forks, and West 
Forks, Charles E. Ball. 

Bluehill, Brooklin, and Sedgwick, 
Frank E. McGouldrick. 

Brownville and Milo, 
Douglass. 

Brunswick and Freeport. 
E. Pennell. 

Dexter and Guilford, E. L. Palmer, 

Dover and Foxcroft, W. H. Stur- 
tevant. 

East Livermore and Jay, Charles 
B. Knapp. 

Eastport and Lubec, John Foster. 

Fairtield and Oakland, Charles 8. 
Sewall. 

Farmingdale and Gardiner, 
Charles O. Turner. 

Farmington and Wilton, C. W. 
Pierce. 

Old Town, Orono, and Milford, D. 
Lyman Wormwood. 

Rumford and Mexico, H. J. Chase. 

Sangerville and Greenville, Clifton 
E. Wass. 

Vinalhaven, Deer Isle, Stonington, 
and Isle au Haut, Tyler M. Coombs. 

Yarmouth, Falmouth, and Cum- 
berland, H. M. Moore. 


Herbert L. 


Charles 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER. Officers of Strafford 
County Teachers’ Association, elected 
November 22 for the following year, 
are: President, Superintendent C. C. 
Ferguson, Somersworth; vice-presi- 
dent, Superintendent Andrew Jack- 
son, Rochester; secretary, Miss Annie 
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L. Ricker, Dover; treasurer, Principal: 
W. D. Davis, Dover; executive com-. 
mittee, Principal G. W. Howard, 
Farmington; Principal 
ertson, Rochester; Miss Annie Sulli- 
van, Salmon Falls; member of the 
New Hampshire Educational Coun- 
cil, Principal E. W. Butterfield,. 
Dover. 


CONNECTICUT. 
GLASTONBURY. The thirty-four 
teachers of the town of Glastonbury 
met recently with the superintendent 
of schools, Rev. Herbert J. Wyckoff, 
and organized a teachers’ league. A. 
constitution was adepted, and officers 


elected as follows: President, Leon 
A. Martin; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Genevieve Waters. ‘The e,. 


with the superintendent, H. J. Wyck- 
off, Miss Laura J. Cuzner, and Miss 
Vivian E. Gladwin, form the execu- 
tive committee. The object of the 
league is to promote the educational 
interest of the teachers and enlarge 
their professional ideas. A program 
was laid out for the year’s work. 
“Dillon’s School Management” will be 
the basis of the first discussidn. 
Meetings will be held once in three 
weeks and it is expected that these 
will take the place of the former 
teachers’ meetings. 

NEW HAVEN. By a vote of 4 to 
3 the New Haven board of education 
recently adopted a_ resolution pre- 
sented by James T. Moran, whereby 
a new schedule of teachers’ salaries 
is created to go into effect next Sep- 
tember under which an addition of 
$50 is made to the maximum salary 
of each teacher employed in the grate 
schools as ani addition to the new 
schedule which went into effect the 
first of the present school year. The 
resolution calls for this $50 addition 
to the maximum salary of each grade, 
and its full significance in figures is 
shown in Mr. Moran’s own statement 
to the board. The resolution got by 
with just one vote to spare. A yea 
and nay vote was called and when 
the majority came out in favor of the 
increase there was another surprise 
to the board. 

ROCKVILLE. The Teachers’ C.ub 
has arranged for a series of four lec- 
tures by President Flavel S. Luther 
of Trinity College, “Labor Savin: 
Machinery”; Professor David Todd of 
Alherst College, “Mars as Seen from 
the Andes,” illustrated; Charles Hop- 
kins Clark of the Courant, subjec: to 
be announced: Dr. Ozora 8. Davis of 
New Britain, “Here and There in the 
Eternal City,” illustrated. 

HARTFORD. The annual busi- 
ness meeting of the trustees of the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild 
was held recently. Superintendent 
N. L. Bishop of Norwich, president of 
the board, presided. The work cf tie 
guild was reviewed and plans for the 
year’s work were formulated. Satis- 
factory reports were received from 
the several committees and the out- 
look for the ensuing year is most en- 
couraging. In the annual elec ion of 
officers Superintendent Nathan L. 
Bishop was re-elected president, and 
Miss Carrie E. Hopkins of Norwich 
was reelected financial secretary. 
This makes the eleventh year that 
Superintendent Bishop and Miss 
Hopkins have been honored with 
these offices. 

The Connecticut group of the New 
England Modern Language Associa- 
tion had an all-day session in the 
Hartford public high school building 


S. W. Rob-- 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSIEM supplies uniform and correct time te 


Send for ESTIMATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, ETC., for School Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. 


Board of Education. 


See bulletin No. 106. 


all class-rooms, automatically operates all class signals and gongs day by day on any desired Program, 


ENGINEERING SFECIALTY COMPANY, Mirs., 143 Liberty Street, New York 


in November. The Connecticut sec- 
tion of the Association of Mathemat- 
ics Teachers in New England also 
held an all-day meeting in the high 
school building. Professor .E. W. 
Bagster-Collins of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, University of Columbia, made 
the principal address of the morn ng 
to the first-named body. His talk 
was on “Living Grammar in the 
Earlier Stages of Modern Language 
Instruction,” There was a discussion 
of the paper, and other papers on 
educational lines were read and dis- 
cussed. Robert H. Fife, Jr., of Wes- 
leyan presided. Miss Nagle of Meri- 
den was appointed librarian of the 
group, and Professor C. C. Clark of 
Yale a member of the governing 
board of the association. Professor 
T. C. Esty of Amherst spoke to the 
mathematics teachers on “Sugges- 
tions from the College Entrance 
Board Examinations in Mathe 
matics.” There was a discussion by 
Professor Joseph D. Flynn of Trinity 
College, Harry B. Marsh of Rock- 
ville, the president of the section, 
Professor Percy F. Smith of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, Miss Laura 
Whyte of Norwich, and Homer W. 
Brainard of the Hartford public high 
school. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Homer W. Brainard of the 
Hartford public high school; vice- 
president, Professor Wheeler of tle 
Connecticut Agricultural College; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Lucy A. Bar- 
bour of Hartford; member of the 
executive committee, Edward L. 
Montgomery of Meriden. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. The twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Associated 
Academic Principals, at Syracuse De- 
cember 26-28, will be held in the city 
hall and the headquarters will he at 
Yates hotel. The Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid, chancellor of the university and 
American ambassador to England, 
will give the principal address at the 
joint meeting on December 26. He 
will present some phases of English 
educition. For Friday evening, Dr. 
Andrew 8S. Draper, commissioner of 
education, will discuss industrial 
needs and trade schools in the United 
States. Among the other speakers 
will be Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of 
Brooklyn, who will speak of 
Spiritual Element in the Teaching 
Profession”; President Rush Rhees 
of Rochester University on “The Art 
of Expression in English,” and Dr. J. 
A. ©. Chandler, director of education 
at the Jamestown exposition. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Cincinnati 


Principals’ Association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting November 15, 
The subject for discussion was “De- 
fectives.” Principal Yowell read a 
paper in which he maintained that the 
state should provide education for all 
children, the defectives as well as the 
normally sound. He also gave sta- 
tistics showing that the great major- 
ity of those classed as defectives may 
be educated sufliciently to enable 
them to earn their livelihood: Max 
Senior of the Jewish Charities gave 
an interesting talk on the subject. 
“Defectives,”’ he said, “are of differ- 
ent classes. Some are born defec- 
tive, and some become so from causes 
that may be removed; as, for in- 
stance, uncleanliness, eye and ear 
troubles, and various other physical 
ailments.” He urged the necessity 
of careful inspection of school chil- 
dren and the persistent following up 
of the cases needing attention until 
improvement, or ultimate cure, is ef- 
fected. He also advocated a school 
centrally located with  specially- 
trained teachers for these defective 
children. Judge Mack of the Chi- 
cago juvenile court said that he 
thought that lack of proper nutrition 
was the fruitful cause of much of 
what we call defects in school chil- 
dren. The money spent for the edu- 
cation of the defective classes was 
money well spent and in-.the line of 
a wise economy. Principal Dearness 
recommended that certificates under 
the law for those children that wish 
to leave school and go to work 
should not be given to any below 
the fourth grade. He advocated ad- 
ditional authority to carry out tle 
recommendations of the medical in- 
spectors and for additional provision 
of schools and classes for those need- 
ing special attention. 


ATHENS. President Alston Hillis 
of the State University at this place 
reports that during the last college 
year there were 1,319 different stu- 
dents enrolled; during the present 
fall term 540. The enrollment for 
the same time six years ago was 
220. The last summer school was at- 
tended by 678 different students. The 
total receipts for 1907 were $106,055.- 
83; the contingent fee, $13,949.35; 
number of instructors, forty-six; em- 
ployees’ pay-roll, $70,252.70. Bonded 
indebtedness, $30,000. Appropria- 
tions aggregating $131.500 will be 
asked of the coming legislature, and 
two years hence $65,000 more will be 
asked—for an addition to the library 
and auditorium equipment, $15,000; 
science ball and equipment, $50,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Minne- 
sota has opened a_ small practice 
school for use in connection with its 
courses in the theory and practice of 
elementary and secondary teaching. 


The school is under the charge of 
Professor A. W. Rankin, who was for 
many years state inspector of graded 
schools. The college has started alsa 
some special Saturday morning 
courses in the history of education, 
school management, and high schook 
organization, which . are open to the 
teachers of Minneapolis. In connec- 
tion with a committee of citizens in 
St. Paul, Dean James has organized 
five series of weekly lectures running 
through the year, in general psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, seciol- 
ogy, history of education, and English 
literature. Superintendent S L 
Heeter,- of St. Paul, has arranged, in 
addition, for an elaborate and very 
effective program of evening work, 
both of elementary grade and of high 
school grade, and including muny 
courses in drawing and other manual 
work of a technical nature for the 
benefit of those employed in various 
eccupations. All of this work will 
be carried on throughout the year, 
and, by the generosity of the commit- 
tee in charge, at nomimal expense to 
the students enrolled. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. Superintendent M. 
A. Cassidy has prepared, and 
board of education has issued, one of 
the best courses of study in the 
United States. It is sane, complete, 
up-to-date. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. The University of 
Illinois has secured as dean of its 
college of engineering and its new 
school of railway engineering and ad- 
ministration. Professor William Free- 
man Myrick Goss, one of the most 
prominent figures in the field of scien- 
tific and practical engineering. He 
was born in Barnstable, Mass., in 
1859, graduated from the Massachu-- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1879, 
and went immediately to Purdue Unt. 
versity, La Fayette, Ind., to organize 
a practical department of mechanies, 
of which he has ever since been the 
head. The engineering experiment 
station of the University of Llinois 
was established in 1903, in connection 
with the College of Engineering, to 
investigate problems of importance to 
professional engineers, and to the 
manufacturing, mining, railway, con- 
structional, and industrial interests of 
the state. The importance of the 
work done by the agricultural experi- 
ment station to the different states 
in the Union has suggested the possi- 
bility of doing work of similar value 
to the mechanical interests. 


A SELECT TWO 
Urope SUMMER TOUR —O 250 
Best tours. Me 
British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland France and 
Greece, at luwest rates. Apply at once, S. HR. 
LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, "Mass. 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has great! 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDE 


BOOK COVERS. They are, as usual, 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are 
to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. «+ BACK BINDER 

HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur, 


MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


up to the ** Holden Standard,’’ 
SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, 


commencing to show wear and 


with an outfit of 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—aAll through, the Christmas St. 
Nicholas is a rich feast; with, besides 
“Little Brother O’Dreams,” an exqui- 
site story by Elaine Goodall Eastman, 
a merry story of “A Night Before 
Christmas,” by Temple Bailey, an 
Irish legend in verse and prose by 
Eva L. Ogden, Charles Poole Cleaves’ 
story of “The Bald Brow Christmas 
Trees,” Adelia Belle Beard’s hints 
how “Christmas Tree Decorations” 
may be made at home, Jessie 
Wright Whitcomb’s pretty tale for 
very little folk of “The Christmas 
Goose,” and installments of the se- 
rials—“‘Three Years’ Behind the 
Guns,” “Tom, Dick, and Harriet,” 
and Major-General O. O. Howard’s 
“Famous Indian Chiefs.” This 
month’s “true chronicles of a ‘diddy- 
box’” (“Three Years Behind the 
Guns”) tells splendidly the dramatic 
story of how the Clympia’s crew 
fought, first, fire in the ship’s coal 
bunkers, later a typhoon, which kept 
all the men wondering how the ship 
lived through it. 


—The Christmas Century is full of 
interest. Roger Boutet de Monvel, 
son of the celebrated French artist, 
has written delightfully of “A Visit 
to the Paris Conservatoire,” a sketch 
illustrated by Andre Castaigne. Oli- 
ver Locker-Lampson has set down 
his memories and written a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of Kate Green- 
away. “The Reminiscences of Lady 
Randolph Churchill” are rich in whim- 
sical humor, as the writer recalls her 
early experiences in London society 
and her first visit to stately Blen- 
heim. But the important feature of 
the number is the publication of the 
new photographs of Mars, taken by 
the Lowell-Todd expedition to the 
Andes last summer. Half a dozen 
plates are shown, with an account by 
E. C. Slipher, of just how the photo- 
graphs were made by him, with an 
explanation of their significance and 
value by Professor Percival Lowell. 
and there are drawings by both repre- 
senting their visual observations in 
Chile and Arizona, interesting in 
comparison. In keeping with the 
holiday season are clever with short 
stories by Elizabeth Shaw Oliver, 
Howard Brubaker, Robert Haven 
Schauffler, “Daniel Steele,” and Mary 
Buell Wood. “The Shuttle,” by Mrs. 


Burnett, closes with thrilling scenes, 


and Elizabeth Robins’ “Come and 


Find Me” develops 
tense dramatic interest. 

—The Christmas issue of Woman’s 
Home Companion is. a sumptuous 
magazine, with several pages in 
color. The cover is reproduced from 
an exquisite painting by Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith, of a mother and _ babe. 
The number is full of Christmas at- 
mosphere—rattling good Christmas 
stories, Christmas pictures by promi- 
nent artists, and hundreds of Christ- 
mas suggestions of all sorts—practi- 
eal, fanciful, unique. There is a 
eharming Christmas play and theat- 
rical reminiscence by Clara Morris. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale writes of 
“How to Use the Christ-mass.” Ir- 
ving Bacheller has a new book, and 
the first part of “The Cricket Tales” 
appears in the Christmas number. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, the distin- 
guished physician, in “Children and 
Candy,” dissipates once for all the 
old bugaboo that candy is harmfu’. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ great nove’!, 
“Though Life Us Do Part,” which 
has just begun in Woman’s Home 
Companion, continues in December; 
“Keeping the Bins Closed” fires a big 
gun in the “Know Your Grocer” cam- 
paign of Woman’s Home Companion. 
It tells facts every housewife should 
know. Two songs. by the late Ed- 
vard Grieg, the famous composer, 
with full musical score, form a rare 
treat for the lovers of good music. 
There are scores of stories and arti- 
cles, in addition, and the departments 
are full of Christmas ideas and sug- 
gestions. 


—The Christmas number of Every- 
body’s Magazine is rich in notab‘e 
and significant articles, and in stories 
that are worth while. Its most im- 
portant offering, in view of the recent 
financial crisis, is ““What Caused the 
Panic”—an authoritative and timely 
discussion by Lyman J. Gage, 
Thomas W. Lawson, Professor W. G. 
Sumner, Stuyvesant Fish, James J. 
Hill, and Byron W. Holt. The ques- 
tion, “What Is a Good Man?’ is 
answered significantly in a sympo- 
sium by Archbishop Ireland, Thomas 
W. Lawson, General Count Katsura, 
prime minister of Japan; H. G. 
Wells, and Professor Edward Als- 
worth Rose. In addition to these spe- 
cial articles, the first of a series im- 
portant to all students of American 
agricultural problems and conditions 
is begun by Herbert N. Casson in 
“The Romance of the Reaper.” The 

fiction is as notable as are the articles. 


increasingly 


Booth Tarkington’s. serial, “The 
Guest of Quesnay” is continued, and 
in addition there are eight short 
stories. Chief among them are “The 
Happy Day,” a delightful child story 
by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, which 
opens the number; “Next to Reading 
Matter,’ by O. Henry; “The Old 
House Beyond the Hills,” by Julia 
Kennett, and a strong story, “The 
Kings of Hate,” by Arthur Stringer. 
Porter Emerson Browne, Edwin L. 
Sabin, Will Irwin, and Alphonse 
Courlander are the other contribu- 
tors. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 577.) 


conference converied through the 
joint friendly intervention of the gov- 
ernments of the United States and 
Mexico. They are to try to settle the 
various open questions between them, 
and to reach an agreement which 
shall ensure them against any violent 
rupture of their relations for some 
time to come. In his opening address 
Secretary Root talked to them like a 
father. He told them that the really 
vital thing was not to define general 
principles or to reach an agre>ment 
on paper, but to take measures for 
the enforcement of whatever agree- 
ment might be made and to punish 
any one who should violate it. ‘The 
conference apparently approaches its 
work in good temper and with a sin- 
cere purpose. 


THE DEATH OF MONCURE D. 
CONWAY. 

The death of Moncure D. Conway 
removes an active and aggressive 
spirit, who never cared very much 
about being consistent but spoke out 
frankly the convictions which were 
in him. He was born a Southerner 
and at first took the southern view of 
slavery, but early became a vehe‘nent 
anti-slavery agitator and was driven 
out of his pastorate because of his at- 
titude on that question. Religiously 
he began his preaching career as a 
Methodist, then became a Unitarian, 
and later held views not easy to clas- 
sify. He won renown as an editor, 
as a correspondent, and as an author, 
and he knew many public men and 
men of letters in America and Eng- 
land, of whom he wrote entertaining 
reminiscences late in life. His 
death came stddenly at Paris, on the 
night before his contemplated depart- 
ure to the United States. 
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Novvember 28, 1907 
Time for Learning a Trade. 


Signing of indenture papers for a 
number of apprentices who have 
been learning their trade at the 
School of Printing in the North End 
Union formed an interesting feature 
of the-apprenticeship festival there 
lately. J. Stearns Cushing presided 
and Leslie W. Miller of Philadelph‘a 
delivered a suggestive address on 
“Industrial Education and* the Pub- 
lic Schools.” Mr. Miller's addre’s 
was of much interest. He said in 
part:— 

“Bver since manual training was 
first mentioned I have stood up for 
it, and I still do. I cannot separate 
my interest in such education from 
the conviction that the publie duty is 
quite as clear in connection with the 
encouragement and development of 
an enlightened and progressive ap- 
prenticeship system. In Germany, 
about whose example we hear 8s» 
much, these two aims go hani in 
hand. The government is quite as 
active in fostering the one as in pro- 
moting the other, and it is hard to 
see how we can hope to get much 
good out of copying a part of their 
effort if we fail to grasp the cen'‘ral 
eonviction on which the whole of it 
is based. 

“But then they do a lt of things 
in Germany that we might profitably 
study if we were more ready antl 
willing to learn than we are. They 
encourage family and village in lus- 
tries, have wise navigation laws, they 
cultivate commerce and everything 
that tends to- facilitate commerce 
with other nations. We do just the 
opposite. We glory in the growth of 
our monstrous combinations of cor- 
porate energy, but have no word of 
encouragement for the individual 
operator or the small producer, to 
whom you always look for the best 
work. Our navigation laws have ef- 
fectually swept American ships from 
the seas, and we have made it as 
hard as possible for other nations to 
do business with us. We put a pro- 
hibitory tax on art, and pretty much 
everything else that makes for en- 
lightenment and _ refinement, ani 
yet we hope to formulate some sys- 
tem of instruction for boys and girls 
that will correct all this, 

“It is asking too much to exp>ct 
industrial education to do it all, but 
it will do a great deal and our efforts 
to promote it may be the means of 
accomplishing indirectly a great 
deal more. To what extent, for ex- 
ample, is this whole question a pub- 
lie school matter at all? 

“Trade high schools, such as have 
already been established or proposed, 
cannot differ much from manual 
training. technical, industrial, or any 
other kind of high school with an in- 
dustrial purpose more or less clearly 
defined, for the reason that they 
must be high schools first and trade 
schools afterward; their pupils will be 
those who must be hich schools fist 
and trade schools and their instrue- 
tors will be high school teachers. 

“All this is. and will continue to 
be, in the direction of higher educa- 
tion. the development of engineers 
rather than the development of 
workmen. Dodge the auestion if 
you want to, but the truth remains 
that the high school graduates do not 
learn trades. The chairman of the 
Massachusetts commission hopes that 
trade high schools with four-vear 
courses would attract a good many 
who do not get beyond the grammar 
school now. Well, any gain of that 
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kind would be welcome, because any **ficate: (a) A diploma from a high 


increase in the five or six per cent. 
of the school population who go to 
school after they are fourteen will be 
something to be thankful for, but I 
am afraid that for those who may 
go through them the results will not 
differ much from those obtained 
from existing schools, while for the 
boys who really want to get into the 
trades the four-years’ course would 
be prohibitory. To be quite frank, 
too, I doubt very much whether the 
kind of specialization on the work 
of any trade which would be possible 
in a public high school, even if you 
could get the boys to take it, would 
lead to results that would count for 
much when they came to enter the 
shops as workmen. 

“On the other hand we all admit 
that the gap between the grammar 
schools, which the children leave at 
fourteen, and the shop, which they 
may enter at sixteen, ought to b2 
filled somehow, and I think the 
school shop with a two-years’ course 
ean do excellent service here, espe- 
cially if it does not try to do too 
much high school work, and has the 
practical work taught by practical 
men. I have come in contact with 
many worthy persons who seem tc 
think that nobody can do anything 
or be anything that is worth while 
except at the end of a college course. 
They make a great mistake. Knowl- 
edge or skill of any kind is not ac- 
quired by learning a whole lot about 
something else, and the notion that 
no boy or girl can be taught things 
they want to learn except by drilling 
them in those which they care noth- 
ing about is a monumental blunder. 

“Now, whose business is it to see 
that what we may call the prepara- 
tory trade schools, the evening con- 
tinuation schools, if we are to have 
them, are amply provided and gener- 
ously supported? The story of the 
trade schools which may be counted 
by the hundreds in Burope is practi- 
cally the same everywhere. It is the 
story of co-operation between private 
initiative, organized local apprecia- 
tion, and state support. ‘There is 
work enough for all these agencies 
to do, and no one of them can be 
spared.” 

There was an address by Edwin 
D. Mead on “Industrial Progress in 
Germany,” and another by George 
H. Ellis on “The Responsibility of 
the Master to the Apprentice.” 


Examination of Candidates. 


An examination of candidates for 
certificates of qualification as assist- 
ant director of physical training and 
athletics. as instructor, and as as- 
sistant instructor of athletics will be 
held in the Boston Normal school, 
Huntington avenue, near the Fen- 
way. on Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 6 and 7, 1907. at 9 o’clock a. 
m. The requirements for these cer- 
tificates, in addition to evidence of 
good moral character and_ scholar- 
ship, are:— 

For the assistant director of physi- 
eal training and athletics certificate: 
(a) A diploma from a college, a uni- 
versity, or a medical school, approved 
by the board of superintendents, or 
from an institution of as high a 
grade: (b) Evidence of three years’ 
successful experience in teaching and 
governing schools, a satisfactory por- 
tion of which experience must have 
been in physical training. 

For the instructor, and for the as- 
sistant instructor fn athletics certi- 


school, approved by the board of su- 
perintendents, or evidence of an 
equivalent academic education; (b) 
Bvidence of three years’ successful 
experience in teaching and governing 
schools, a satisfactory portion of 
which experience must have been in 
physical training. 

Note L Original testimonials are 
required. If copies of such testimo- 
nials are also filed the -originals will, 
after verification, be returned to the 
candidate. 


SUBJECTS OF THE EXAMINA- 
TION FOR CERTIFICATES. 


Elementary Examination.—A can- 
didate will be examined in the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) English and 
American literature; (2) One foreign 
language (Latin, French or German), 
or algebra, or plane geometry; (3) 
Psychology and principles of educa- 
tion; (4) Essay; ©) History and lit- 
erature of systems of physical edu- 
eation. 

Advanced Examination.—A candi- 
date will also be examined in one 
major and two minor subjects as fol. 
lows: Major subject, principles of 
physical education, including demon- 
stration with a class; minor sub- 
jects, gymnastics, games, play and 
athletic sports; applied anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene. . 

Note II. The term major implies 
a more extensive knowledge, and a 
major subject will occupy a longer 
examination period. 

Note III. The subjects of the ex- 
amination for instructor and for as- 
sistant instructor of athletics will be 
the same as for the assistant direc- 
tor of physical training and athletics, 
but the examination will be less 
comprehensive in its scope than that 
for the latter position. 

The physical fitness of each candi- 
date must be approved by the direc- 
tor of physical training and athletics. 
A candidate coming from a distance 
of seventy-five miles or more may 
arrange in advance with Dr. Thomas 
F. Harrington, director of physical 
training and athletics, to conduct the 
required physical examination and 
demonstration lesson on Wednesday 
or Thursday, December 4 and 5, 
1907. For other candidates a later 
date will be assigned. A cand'date 
should provide himself with a gym- 
nasium suit for use at the demon- 
stration lesson. 


The American College. 


The American College for Girls in 
Constantinople has two literary soci- 
eties, the P. B. T. U. Society and the 
Theta Alpha Society. These have 
been in existence for a number of 
year is the P. B. T. U.’s year for en- 
bership, practically all of the stu- 
dents in the college proper being 
chosen by one or the other society, 
indeed a recent rule forbids the 
omission of any student for more 
than one year. Each society gives 
one public entertainment in the 
spring, alternate years. In the year 
in which a society gives this enter- 
tainment it is entitled to three-fifths 
of the eligible new students. This 
years is the P. B. T. U.’s year for en- 
tertaining, so they have taken in 
eighteen new members, while the 
Theta Alphas have received only 
twelve. The society that does not 
give any entertainment generally 
gives a dinner to the other society. 
All of the other meetings are con- 
fined to the members of the society 
holding them, and are held once 2 
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AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ 


Cooper Bitg. 
203 Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas 


Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio 


TWE BRIDGE, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this pudlication. 


F. CLARK 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, FIFTH AVE. 


, 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEARI 


BOISE, 1IDAHO 


THE S CIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical need 


Some New Books. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price 

hilosophy +++» Riley Dodd, Mead & Co., N. $3.55 

iu the Harbour of Hope. Blake Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.20 
f Music to the ath 


The North Italian Painters of the Renaissance 


Pitt, Earl of Chatham.............. Von Ruville 9.00 
Book of Plays for Little Actors ..Johnston & Barnum “20 
Explorers and F America ..Foote & Skinner “6 
Ease in Hewett Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila. 50 
Bernard Sha cone Jackson * ‘ 1.50 
The Negro in the ‘South... "Washington... & DuBois “ “ “ “ 1. 00 
The Pulse of ASia..v........cseeeeeeewceeeees. Huntington Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 3.50 
Theodore Roveevelt Morgan ‘Ihe Macmillan Co., N. 1.50 
‘The Philosophy of Common Sense.. Harrison 7 ha 1.75 
Across Widest Africa (2 vols.) .... é Landor Chas. Scribner’s Sons 10 50 
Little Pilgrims ametes' Old New England Inns Crawford L. C. poy & Co. Boston —— 


The Life of Charles Dickens.................-. 
Little Travelers Around the World...........- 


Berenson G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y, 


Forster Henry Frowde, N.Y. — 
Coleman A.S. Barnes&Co., ‘ 1.50 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring fou 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 
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Educational Institutions 


~ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NOR RMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


sexes. For catalogue, 

ddresa the Principal, A.G BoypEnN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcuBuRG, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. THOMPSON, Principel. 


HELP WANTED. 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS not 
now employed, or desiring to change 
for more profitable occupation, and 
for better prospects, write for par- 
ticulars, stating qualifications. C. 
A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new de. 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


+ 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing ‘syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 


. It softens the gums, allays the pain, 


eures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098, - 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


QTATE N NORMAL L SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
es. For catalogues address 
J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


week in the evening. At these meet- 
ings business or literary programs 
are given. The Theta Alpha Society 
has decided to publish a College 
Chronicle this year. The societies 
are very modest. They have no fra- 


ternity houses, nor, since the fire, | 
even a special room, to meet in, but | 
are obliged to hold their meetings in ! 
classrooms. But what they lack in| 
material luxuries, they compensate | 
for by strong society spirit, | 
ported by society colors, songs, mot- | 
toes, ete, | 

The initiation of the new members | 
of the P. B. T. U. Society took place | 
on Saturday, October 12, in the 
drawing room and library of Bowker 
building, and that of the Theta Al- 
pha Society was held on October 28 | 
in the same rooms. These societies, 


being quite a new. idea to Oriental 
girls, are a source of great pleasure 
to them, as well as being a means of 
training them in administration, pre- 
siding, and the knowledge of a few 
parliamentry rules. The president 
of the P. B. T. U. Society this year is 
Eveline Thomson, and the. pres:dent 
of the Theta Alpha Society is Chrys- 
anthe Eliou. 

The Christian Association gave a 
small bazaar recently to raise money 
in aid of the College Social Settle- 
ment. We consider this work of 
Miss Mianzara Kapr‘ellian in the de- 
graded village of Chalgara as our 
College Social Settlement, partly be- 
cause Miss Kapriellian is a graduate 
of this college, and partly because a 
large part of her financial support 
comes from the teachers and students 
here. Miss Kapriellian herseif calls 
it by no name, she is simply living 
in Chalgara to be of service to the 
benighted villagers of whom ghe 
chanced to learn. In answer to a 
letter containing money for her work 
she writes:— 

“My village life and _ this small 
new world of mine has been full of 
mercies. It is encouraging to see 
people eager to hear the truth, and 
begging me to stay with them al- 
ways. * * * Gilad to say our 
nearest villagers are catching the 
good disease of cleanliness. Some 
began to wash their windows and 
houses. I am with them and among 
them cleaning up houses, washing 
clothes, making bread and setting up 


-00| threads for their looms. I love my 


Villagers, and to do anything for 
them is my joy.” (Itis a delica‘e, 
refined lady who has set herse‘f this 
physically loathsome task. She ext 
tells of a work more fitting for her 
alert mind and slight physique.) “I 
hope that there will be many young 
women who will take reading lessons 
in winter when they get through 
with their field work.” 

She has been given money to buy 
land and build thereon a model ect- 
tage to live in, but she writes that 
the land is not bought yet, as there 
have been the usual delays. She is, 
however, installed in a little room 
which seems very wonderful to her 
neighbors. She says:— 

“T have quite a good room for my- 
self with a little rent. Each corner 
has its special use—a ‘bedroom, a 
sitting-room, a pantry, and a kitchen 
with a big oven. Perhaps the expo- 
sition at St. Louis had less admirers 
than this mysterious room of mine, 
which drew the admiration of all the 
village women, and they came group 
after group to see. It was interest- 
ing to listen to their remarks. Some- 
one said with a sweet smite: ‘You 
have gathered flowers of seven 
mountains in your room.’ Others: 
‘Surely God will be found here, it ‘s 
so clean.’ Some asked (and this is 
the most touchingly naive of all): 
‘How will you leave these things 
when you die? whom I answered 
with a smile: ‘There are many man- 
sions above me, and I shall not need 
these things.’ ” 

The lack that she feels in the vil- 
lage is that of a preaching hall; the 
wretched stable now used for that 
purpose hurts her feelings badly, she 
writes. But she knows that another 
will be built. “I see it all built in 
my mind.” 

Our students take the deepest in- 


_ terest in this beautiful work. and 


contribute very generously towards 
At —Boston Transcript. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. | 


KEITH’S. 

Americans who are familiar with 
the music halls of London know that 
there is one singer who stands su- 
preme, the greatest of all favorites, | 
a comedienne whose name is always) 
at the top of the bills and who is in-| 
variably the “star turn” of the pro- | 
gram. Marie Lloyd is her name and | 
she is now making her first visit to 
this country, having made her debut | 
in New York, where she has been the | 
fad for several weeks past. Boston 
is the first city she is to visit ‘‘on | 
tour,” and next Monday will find her | 
the headliner at WKeith’s. Her songs 
are all her own, with catchy, swingy | 
melodies that will remain in the| 
memory and become speedily popu- | 
lar. “The Boy Comic,” as James J. 
Morton is popularly known, will have 
a fresh fund of his nonsense talk. | 
“Our Boys in Blue” have just re- 
turned from Europe, where they 
made a sensation with their wonder- 
ful military act. Ed. F. Reynard, 
America’s greatest ventriloquist, 
with his remarkable mechanical fig- 
ures and stage effects; Work and 
Ower, with their unique acrobatic 
act: the Macarte sisters, in their at- | 
tractive exhibition on the wire;} 
sruno and Russell, with that lively | 
singing and dancing skit, “The In- 
surance Agent’: the Meredith sisters, 
the original “Hiawatha Girls,” sing- 
ers and dancers; and the Dixon 
brothers, musical clowns, will all 
have prominent spots on the big bill. 
Bailey and Fletcher, a clever ‘real 
coon” team; Lowell B. Drew, with 
imitations of stage favorites: Brooks 
and Jeanette, conversationalists. and | 
new pictures by the kinetograph will | 
round out the program, 

College Notes. | 

At the regular November meeting | 
of the Yale Corporation in New 
Hlaven, Conn., Eli Whitney of 
Haven presiding in the absence of 
President Hadley, announcement 
Was made of the receipt of a gift of 
$50,000 in lumber company bonds 
from F. E. Weyerhaeurer, chairman, 
and William Carson, treasurer, of 
the committee on endowment of ap- 
plied forestry and practical lumbler- 
ing, appointed by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
fund is to be used towards support- 
ing the chair of applied forestry and 
practical lumbering in the Yale For- 
est School. Higher 
were determined on for the dezre?s | 
of master of laws and doctor of civil 
law. | 

The following lecturers on in- 
surance in the college were ap- 
pointed: John B. Lunger, vice-presi- 
dent of the ‘Travelers’ Insurance 
Company; John M. Holcomb, pr od 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life In 
surance Company, and Richard Bis-| 
sell, president of the Hartford Fire | 
Insurance Company. The three} 
newly-appointed lecturers are of | 
Hartford. Edward Ix. Root was ap- | 
pointed lecturer on life insurance ex =| 
aminations in the Med'eal Sehocl. | 


Many new appointments in the un 
versity library were approved. The 
corporation made an appropriation | 
of several thousand dollars from the 
university income for making over 
two houses on Cedar street near the 
university clinic to be used as labo- 
ratories for the professor of wmeli- 
cine and the professor of surgery in 
the Medical School. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, Y¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; me. ‘Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs. 

: Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood. 

Ind, toN. Y. A. E. Roberts, C ulver to Yonkers. 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
to fia Vila L. Breene, Springtield to Hornell; to N.C. Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
Hickory 

Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V. 8. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Cr: andall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla, O. P. Fralick 
to Ps etersburg 

N, Y. to Coun. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to IH. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to pt bee 
Margaret T. Lynch, White P lains, and I eora B Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, pete 
to Frostburg Normal; "to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hoinell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Fianklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca to Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Noi ma); 


; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
| to Grand Mere. 


Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col, Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to N Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport. 
Pa. to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 


Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Pl: 1ins; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
| E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 


Philipp:nes to N VY. Mo:ton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville. 
Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN 


to N. YY, Harlow D. Curtis, 


, Camden 


» SYRACUSE, W. Y. 


| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS tage BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 AGO 


BREWER 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For sudden and unexpected vacancies which occur frequently at this time of year. 
them in the best of ae and colleges, where good salaries are paid. 
second Year Book. C. 

Avenue, Chicago, lll. 


Many of 
Send for Twenty- 
ALBERT, manager, the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle 


es, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, i 


anager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
we, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Collges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay ing $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Rk. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., arristurg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


Last year showed an inc rease in every 
Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinss, Iowa, 


department. 


Manhattan Building. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 3 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 20-a Beacon St. . . . 
Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN’ PEASE. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Important New Book 


Supplementary Reading 


Home Life in All Lands 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


__ The study of the map and the text-book of Geography 

needs to be followed by fuller information about the ways 

' of the world and the habits of its people, and this book is 
offered as an aid to that end. 


Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods 
eaten by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing worn in 
far-away quarters of the world, of the curious customs 
practiced in many countries, and on numerous other topics 
of great value to the student. 


Iilustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net 


No School Room Is Complete Without 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 


PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of .punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It containsan alphabeti- 
eal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, 33 $3 Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Te Riverside Literature Series 


LATEST ISSUES 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 
THE FLAG-RAISING 
For Grade V 


No. 173. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


FINDING A HOME 
For Grade VII 
No. 174. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents. 
These issues offer the first opportunity for children 


to become familiar with Mrs. Wiggin’s writings in 
school reading books. 


BLISS PERRY'S 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


With 20 characteristic poems, chiefly autobio- 
graphical, by Whittier. Now published incelebration 
of the Centenary of the poet’s birth, December 17, 
1907. 

No. 175. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents. 
JOHN BURROUGHS'’S 


AFOOT AND AFLOAT 


A new collection of three papers by an ever-popu- 
lar naturalist. 
No. 176. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 25 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A, E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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